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and Navy. Some of the Y. M. C. A.’s alleged friends 
are back of the mischief. They overlook the fact that 
the statesmanlike John R. Mott has approved President 
Wilson’s letter on the subject to Mr. Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, in which he says that “the services rendered by these 
agencies are especially one and all of a kind and must of 
necessity, if well rendered, be rendered in the closest co- 
operation.” The seven societies—the Salvation Army, 
the War Camp Community Service, the American Library 
Association, the Jewish Welfare Board, the Y. W. C. A,, 
the Y. M. C. A., and the National Catholic War Work 
Council (including the Knights of Columbus)—have 
been variously apportioned a grand total of $170,500,000 
to be given by the people. The absurdity of the charge 
that the Roman Catholics are propagating their faith lies 
not in the untruth of it—we do not know as to that,— 
but in the fact that the little-minded Protestant working 
in the Army or Navy who prattles the gossip is propa- 
gating his own definitive and divisive faith! The notable, 
even the glorious, thing about this new drive is that it 
compels the purse to generosity because it urges the heart 
and soul of the Nation to a nearer spiritual solidarity. 
In the name of the one God, the one humanity, the one 
liberty, the one bleeding, sinful world, let us be men and 
women as one, worthy of our task, and counting for one 
in the healing of the nations. 


N emphasis with which the readers of these columns 

are familiar is confirmed in a gratifying word by 
Prof. William Ernest Hocking in his Atlantic article on 
~ “Religion in War-time.” He says, in speaking of rites in 
religion: “The time has surely come . . . when, without 
melting differences of expression into a deadly uniform- 
ity, community of meaning can be acknowledged beneath 
much of our ritual diversity. We do not wish sects to 
disappear, so far as they are signs that men are taking 
their differences of opinion seriously. But we would 
gladly wipe out the cleavages between many of our 
numerous sects which no longer represent actual religious 
divergences.” The example of baptism as a rite, in its 
various historic forms, is cited; to exclude a man from 
the church—and from heaven !—because he prefers one 
form above another is to make “a variation in language 
a vera causa in a way which has no place” in this age. 
Another example, a rough guide, is seen in the lack of 
particularity among people about a wedding or a funeral 
ceremony, whether it be performed by Presbyterian or 
Episcopalian. We suggest to the Continuation Commit- 
tee of the Harvard Conference that here is something to 
give heed to. Their work will cohere and endure by in- 
tellectual agreements and principles of common action 
that can be put in words, if the theologians are wise as 
patient. 


UNDAY motoring now being taboo for patriotic 

rather than religious reasons, it will profit nothing for 
our forecasters to hope that much good will come of it 
in the return of people to church. There will be the 
slightest difference in the number of worshippers. Those 
who have lost the hunger for righteousness—which is a 
very different thing from desiring to be righteous enough 
to meet the world’s cheap standard—will find new means 
to loaf away their Sundays as they did before the auto- 
mobile was known. The lost art of worship for thou- 
sands of the people of this country must be restored by 
positive and attractive spiritual means. ‘They must be 
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taught as little children how to be silent, thoughtful, rev- 
erent, open-souled ; how to listen, to pray, to sing; how 
to do the word that they hear in the temple of their 
choice. We are nota worshipping Nation. We are living 
to-day largely on the accumulated piety and holy example 
of our fathers and mothers who knew hardship as they 
loved liberty and found comfort and power in God. We 
are inheritors of these gifts, and we are adding nothing 
to them. How many! We are depleting, indeed, the store 
of our inherited spiritual energy. The youth of us as a 
people often deceives us and the world. Mere exuber- 
ance is not spirituality. Our vigor, our audacious enter- 
prise, our optimism, our altruistic impulses, all of these 
at their very best, cannot continue unless we fill the 
springs of our being from the Source of life. 
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O any persons seriously think that after the war the 

people of this country will resume the delectable 
saloon and the flowing amber refreshment of ‘Teutonic 
origin, now about to die from the face of the Nation? 
If so, we say to them they have not read the signs of the 
times. They still harbor in their consciousness the wrong- 
ness of certain theories of method in the abolition of. 
hated drink, about which even intelligent men have dif- 
fered deeply. They may not like the supremely auto- 
cratic manner in war-time of a country which they would 
still call a free land. It does have its serious disadvan- 
tages. They may think it is only for the duration of 
the war that the breweries will not brew. ‘The fact is, 
the people in innumerable multitudes are through with 
alcohol. The exigencies of war have suddenly and sum- 
marily put out of business both John Barleycorn and now, 
as a cotemporary calls him, Herr Robin Hop. These two 
are going to justify their demise thoroughly, when once 
they have been decently buried. The man in the village 
died. Some. one asked what the complaint was. “No 
complaint,” said a neighbor; “everybody is satisfied.” 


| Bere eS for the minister of the gospel is both a 
blessing and a requirement. Some proud and eager 
souls are ill-fitted for the task of religious service because 
they cannot brook the slowness with which God works his 
wonders in mankind. They see iniquities loom large and 
black against the day’s sky, and then they reflect upon the 
seeming endless years taken for the cure of a single evil. 
So they join movements for the undoing of specific sins 
and pass resolutions. ‘They want the kingdom to come 
with observation, in this decade, and they prefer, also, a 
fanfare of moral proclamations. The fact is,—and they 
are frank about it—they are disappointed with the 
Church, and the business of being a preacher and teacher 
disgusts them. After all, the Church is what they make 
it. The real difficulty is with their own temper and char- 
acter. They are usually of that type which loves action 
predominantly, which above all types is least fitted for 
parochial administration. So when one sees a minister 
of religion going apart from his studying and his prophe- 
sying, his painstaking and devout task in the cure of souls, 
his innumerable—and not unremembered—little ‘acts of 
kindness and of love to each one of that flock of his, it 
is always sad. The commentary of wisdom is that the 
young man—or the old man—has missed his calling. As 
surely as God is back of “the sun and the shower” that 
bring forth the wheat for the loaf, so is the true minis- 
ter back of the might and power by which God brings 
forth the slow but perfect redemption. Oh, for a vision 
of this truth in theological schools and in churches! 
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“FTMHE A. E. F. can no more be herded into an evan- 

gelical pen than the whole American nation can be 
so herded,” says Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, in a recent 
letter to the New Republic from France. “It is the 
whole American nation—intensely human, idealistic, 
vital, young, bent on converting the world to democracy, 
that laughs at the narrow evangelistic categories of the 
past.” She is speaking explicitly of the soul-saving of- 
fences of the Y. M. C. A. among the soldiers. The qual- 
ity of secretaries is improving steadily, and the good fruit 
of it is already noticeable. Let us thank God for that! 
What the soldier first wants—how often the Register 
has said this thing to our friends in the Association !— 
is hospitable treatment and a genuine friendliness when 
he comes in from the field of death. That will do the 
utmost for his soul. That requires Christian skill of 
the highest order,—as high as preaching. But he needs 
devotional religious edifying, also. We make no silly 
oversight here. Only it pains one to read that “ ‘religion’ 
is frequently concealed in a Y. M. C. A. show, like a pill 
in strawberry jam,” “a prayer in the middle of a variety 
performance or a moving-picture show.” Again, says 
Miss Sergeant, “I have seen audiences break or sneak 
for the door in an effort to avoid a prayer tacked on to 
the end of an evening of fun.” A real man inwardly de- 
spises such aids to hypocrisy and mistrust. He does not 
want to feel that he is being entertained on condition! 
That is exactly what he is made to feel by the miserable 
evangelistic methods that a familiar, sickening type of 
worker employs. The Y. M. C. A. never has done and 
never will do its best work in the field of instructional or 
devotional religion. It hasn’t the needed ability for that. 
Its great mission is to furnish wholesome surroundings 
and entertainment,—to be a club with a clean atmosphere 
for boys and young men. That is emphatically the first 
business overseas. Friendly counsel should be received 
in a humble and teachable temper by the Y. M.C. A. It 
sometimes appears from their publicity matter that they 
could not err. The surest way to turn the purse of 
America inside out in behalf of their work—which we 
would do with gladness—is for the Y. M. C. A. to give 
some intimation to the people whose largess they must 
draw upon that they can do their work much better, and 
will! That will make their present magnificent service 
even more resplendent in our eyes. 


“LIJOWEVER efficient the system of government may 

be,” .said Sir Satyendra Prassano Sinha, In- 
dian representative at the Imperial War Cabinet, in Lon- 
don, speaking of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme for 
Home Rule in India, “it will be generally admitted that 
it is and remains a very poor country. ... The indus- 
trial development of India is the most important need at 
the present time, for without an increase of prosperity 
it is useless to expect India to be contented and loyal to 
her connection with the Empire. Literally millions in 
India are on the border of starvation.” Sir Satyendra 
declares that “a democratic government” is wanted, and 
that the country is willing to go through the inevitable 
mistakes of all democracies for the sake of a better and 
brighter future. In the main he approves the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme, though fretting somewhat, it ap- 
pears, at some of the “checks” noted recently in our 
issues. How far the war will furnish the opportunity to 
force a new order in India upon Great Britain cannot be 
prophesied, but there is a growing and_ respectable 
strength of feeling among the Indian people that they are 
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equal to the task of assuming self-government; also, an 
increasing resentment that by some they are still counted 
among the near-aboriginals such as are now under pro- 
tectorates in far islands of the sea. 


Ae Seba referring to Lincoln, by Walt Whitman, 
and hitherto unpublished according to the best of 
knowledge, contains what we venture to call the un- 
touched candor of cotemporaneousness. The Great Presi- 
dent will lose nothing of that matchless glory in which 
he is enshrined wherever people are turned toward the 
light by the reading ; and that is the greatness of the poet’s 
few veracious strokes. The letter was written to a friend 
after Whitman went to Washington to nurse the sol- 
diers, in March, 1863. “I think well of the President,” 
he says. “He has a face like a Hoosier Michael Angelo, 
so awful ugly it becomes beautiful, with its strange 
mouth, its deep-cut, criss-cross lines, and its doughnut 
complexion. My notion is too, that underneath his out- 
side smutched mannerism, and stories from third-class 
bar-rooms (it is his humor) Mr. Lincoln keeps a foun- 
tain of first-class practical telling wisdom. I do not 
dwell on supposed failures of his government; he has 
shown I sometimes think an almost supernatural tact in 
keeping the ship afloat at all, with head steady, not only 
not going down, and now certain not to, but with proud 
and resolute spirit, and flag flying in sight of the world, 
menacing and high as ever. I say never yet captain, 
never ruler, had such a perplexing task as his, the past 
two years. I more and more rely upon his idiomatic 
western genius careless of court dress or court decorum.” 


A ee writes of democracy. Not even 
the help of the uncomplaining types can save the 
piece. It is prosaic and stupid. We therefore “run in” 
the separate lines in part as follows: “What we want is 
to win the war and the war cannot be won by prating 
about democracy or any other abstract principle.” We 
are not the first to see the trap this unwary and disdainful 
one has fallen into. A gentleman on another newspaper 
in kindred metre, but with his tongue in his cheek, re- 
marks, “Thou hast gone still further back, Industrious 
Cuckoo, and borrowed from the Prussian strain, its 
loftiest scorn of ‘prating about democracy, or any other 
abstract principle.’” Why is it that to be abstract some- 
how is to be a dullard, a sinner? As a matter of fact, 
until a truth can be put abstractly it is not universal, and 
it is not universally intelligible. That is a remarkable 
thing to say about even the common, uneducated man. 
The greatest contribution President Wilson has made to 
this era and to the world is his abstract principles. They 


are, as abstract statements of verity always are, the quin- 


tessence of the experience of the race. As the word says, 
the abstract is “drawn from” life. The gospel of Jesus 
is held together by hundreds of abstractions,—“The 
kingdom of God is within you,” “The truth shall make 
you free,” “The servant of all shall be the master of all,” 
“He that loseth his life shall find it.” And the greatest 
speech in the English language, Abraham Lincoln’s at 
Gettysburg, uses an abstract principle, yes, two of them, 
as a text. Never did professor at his desk speak more 
professorially, abstractly, than the Emancipator, when 
he said, “Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” 
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News of the eek. 


HE hour of decision was advanced with irresistible 
| rapidity on the west front during the past week. 
As this page is going to press it is apparent that the 
Hindenburg line, at which the enemy evidently counted 
on stopping the Allied advance, is no longer tenable. On 
a hundred-mile front, from Arras to Rheims, the Ger- 
mans up to the beginning of the week continued to fall 
back with heavy losses which gave no ground for accept- 
ing the repeated assurances from high German sources 
that the backward movement of the German troops was a 
tactical proceeding, designed to embarrass the Allies and 
to hasten the end of the war with a decisive German vic- 
tory. Marshal Foch’s strategy and the valor of the Allied 
troops under his command were, on the contrary, making 
the abandonment of the Hindenburg line inevitable. The 
evacuation of the French territory occupied and devas- 
tated by the Germans was proceeding at a rate that plainly 
confronted the enemy with the prospect of defending 
himself, not on French but on German soil. 


N increasingly important part for the American Ex- 

peditionary Forces in France was foreshadowed by 
the announcement, at the beginning of the week, that the 
concentration of the American troops at the front was 
proceeding rapidly, and that Gen. Pershing already had 
under his direct command more than 1,300,000 of the 
men who had reached France. ‘This announcement, cou- 
pled with the news that Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, had arrived in France on his second. visit, fur- 
nished reasons for the belief that the American forces 
were on the eve of an important movement against the 
enemy, possibly on the line of the Aisne, toward which 
American divisions have been forcing the Germans vig- 
orously from the line of the Vesle. 


LOSE upon the passage of the Man-Power bill and 

the completion of the preparations for the registra- 
tion of the entire manhood of the country between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five, it was announced at 
Washington at the end of last week that the utilization 
of women in war industries would be undertaken on a 
much larger scale than any hitherto contemplated. It is 
recognized that.American womanhood had responded 
magnificently to the summons of the crisis since its in- 
ception ; but the Government is perfecting its plans for a 
much wider appeal to women, which will place the 
woman-power of America as completely at the service 
of the country as its man-power has been placed by the 
legislation recently passed by Congress and approved by 
the President. It is probably in anticipation of such a 
mobilization of woman’s labor that the President has been 
emphasizing the urgency of the Federal suffrage resolu- 
tion passed by the House and now pending in the Senate. 


We the German forces in the field were grappling 
with events which seemed to be beyond their con- 
trol, the gravity of the internal situation in Germany was 
admitted by Chancellor von Hertling in a statement be- 
fore the Prussian House of Lords in his capacity as 
Premier of Prussia: “The protection and the preserva- 
tion of the crown and dynasty are at stake.” ‘The Prus- 
sian Premier urged the house to overcome its “scruples” 
against the granting of universal suffrage, because of the 
“greater tasks” that confronted it. Those “greater tasks” 
were nothing less than the safeguarding of “the most 
precious treasures of Prussian political life.” Count von 
Hertling’s declaration was received in all the Allied coun- 
tries with a due appreciation of its supreme importance 
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at a moment when German soldiers in the ranks were 
showing a marked unwillingness to submit further to 
military discipline and the German nation behind them 
had had ample occasion to realize that the German war 
machine was being overwhelmed by the combined forces 
of the Allied democracies. 


Oo by side with the military and economic measures 
which the Government was taking to put more than 
five million soldiers in France and supply them without 
stint, a political measure aimed at both Austria-Hungary 
and Germany was outlined at Washington last week. 
That measure took the form of a declaration by the State 
Department, according recognition to the Czecho-Slovak 
and the Czecho-Slovak armies as independent co-bellig- 
erents against the Central Empires. ‘This announcement, 
following a similar one previously made by Great Britain 
and France, is calculated to encourage the Czechs and 
the Slovaks of Austria-Hungary, who were recently re- 
ported by a German newspaper as “mobilizing” for war- 
fare against the Dual Monarchy. It was expected that 
the Czecho-Slovak movement would be materially pro- 
moted by this encouragement from overseas. 


N the eve of the beginning of the new academic year, 

the work of the higher institutions of learning, for 
the present at least, was assured by the plans which the 
War Department, through its Committee on Education 
and Special Training, has made for the continuance of 
studies by youths between the ages of eighteen and nine- 
teen (both inclusive), under the operations of the new 
draft law. Boys of these ages will continue their stud- 
ies under the supervision of the War Department, with 
a view to the development of material for technicians and 
officers. These studies will be continued until the men 
thus enrolled are required for active service. By this 
arrangement, supplementing the employment of the col- 
leges and technical schools for the training of men under 
the old draft law, the educational plant of the country 
will be fully utilized and the institutions will be saved 
from the distress which would inevitably follow the im- 
mediate withdrawal of practically the entire youth of the 
country for military service. 


NDER the draft laws practically every college and 

technical school in America will be to all in- 
tents and purposes a military school during the new aca- 
demic year. The bulk of the student body will be in uni- 
form and subject to military discipline and training in 
addition to its academic or technical studies. The cur- 
ricula of the colleges will be directed toward turning out 
the most useful men for the immediate purposes of the 
country. ‘They will be drafted for the task of helping 
America to win the war as quickly as possible. 


SERIOUS clash between the Soviet Government and 
Great Britain has been precipitated by the killing of 
Capt. Cromie, naval attaché at the British Embassy at 
Petrograd, in the course of a raid on the Embassy by an 
official Bolshevik party. Similar raids on British repre- 
sentatives appear to have been carried out in many parts 
of Russia, in addition to Moscow. In order to safeguard 
its diplomatic and consular officials in Russia, the British 
Government was reported last week to have placed M. 
Litvinoff, the Bolshevik Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, under arrest for detention pending the liberation 
of Britons held or menaced by the Bolsheviki. 


1 the meanwhile, the Allied campaign in the interior 
of Russia is being continued with energy and marked 
success. A despatch from London last week brought the — 
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‘pages is beyond me! 
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news that the British, Japanese, and Chinese forces, co- 
operating with the Americans, had established complete 
communications all the way from Vladivostok to the 
Volga. The resistance of the Red Guard seemed to have 


been completely broken, and the overturn of the system 


of government which they had set up appeared to be 
nearer to a complete collapse than ever before. An inci- 
dent that indicates the popular reaction against the 
Lenine-Trotzky administration was an attempt upon the 
life of Nicholas Lenine, the head of the administration, 
by a woman. At the beginning of the week Lenine was 
reported to be recovering from his wounds. 


Brevities. 


How good it is to take again the accustomed place in 
church and Sunday-school. 


Is the difference between a Zionist and an anti-Zionist 
this,—the former places race before religion, and the lat- 
ter places religion before race? 


In England, labor has its own political parties, and 
would not give them up; in America, all efforts to form 
political parties among laborers have failed. 


A pacifist actually replied to the question, “What 
would you do if soldiers should raid your city and enter 
your house to violate your mother and sister?” ‘“Noth- 
ing. They could not kill the truth.” 


The exceptionally well chosen passages from the 
Scripture, poesy and the best prose, collated in the Sum- 
mer Readings for the Home, have earned for Mrs. M. 
Louise C. Hastings the unstinted thanks of hundreds of 
our readers. 


Zionism and the ideal of a Palestinian state existing 
mainly for Jews and administered by them also, have 
President Wilson and Justice Brandeis to thank for offi- 
cial and personal utterances and acts which promise to 
shape substantially a new chapter in Judaism and the 
history of Jewry. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


In Renewing a Subscription. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In renewing my subscription I cannot forego express- 
ing a word of appreciation. Years ago, before entering 
the Unitarian fold, I read the Register through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Batchelor. Before this, while a member of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, I was accustomed to read 
it with avidity in the Y. M. C. A. reading-room. Even 
before this, also, while pastor of a church in New Hamp- 
shire, for a time I was enabled through the kindness of 
another friend to have the paper. 

Now, for a period of some thirteen years, this grand 
religious paper has been a weekly visitor in my home. 
Where any alleged “slacker” element appears in its 
Somehow it strikes me that the 
christian Register is a fine example of virile religious 


j urnalism. For one I am glad that, in these days of 
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world-struggle for democracy, we have a journal in the 
van of the great work to rid the world of the rule of 
Potsdam-nation. 
Grorce L. Mason. 
Nort Orance, Mass. 


Ministers’ Salaries and Lack of Imagination, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The article in the Register of September 5 entitled 
“For the Clergymen of America” comments on the well- 
known and deplored fact that ministers’ salaries are far 
below the adequate remuneration which should be ac- 
corded such a calling, capable as it is of enlisting the 
highest skill and most devoted service. 

Is not the failure to pay what is right to be largely 
attributed to a lack of imagination on the part of the 
average man? 

It requires little of that faculty to discover the neces- 
sity and relative merits of various articles of material 
use such as food, clothing, domestic supplies, office equip- 
ment, etc. Rather more below the surface, however, lies 
the connection between spiritual supplies and the well- 
being of individuals. 

In the days of our forefathers and of salvation of 
souls one hundred per cent. of the community were active 
consumers of the spiritual wares offered by the pulpit. 
All attended the services at the meeting-house as a neces- 
sary and recognized means of salvation. The wage of 
the preacher was doubtless determined with a due appre- 
ciation on the part of each member of the community 
that his service was of vital value. General attendance 
at church made appraisement of these services immediate. 

With the decline of church attendance and of the belief 
that it is necessary to spiritual salvation came perfunc- 
toriness in church support. As time has gone on, various 
distractions have combined to draw away the worshippers. 

As indicated above, failure of imagination caused the 
individual to fail to appreciate what the church still con- 
tinued able to contribute to the support of his integrity 
as an individual and to the integrity of the community, 
despite the fact that the individual no longer considered 
church attendance essential to his soul’s salvation. 

A sentiment still leads many members of the com- 
munity, though rarely or never within church doors, at 
least to support the church financially in some degree. 
Failure to be in touch with the life and service of the 
church, through attendance, however, meant lack of true 
appraisement of the minister. Hence, in general, came 
increasing perfunctoriness of support. The giving was 
like the perfunctory contribution of money for the pur- 
chase of supplies for some undertaking in which the con- 
tributor takes but a nominal or secondary interest, and 
upon which purchases he passes no judgment. His in- 
terest and the size of his successive contributions would 
certainly not be stimulated by such means. 

Other causes are doubtless at work, but the above as 
outlined appears to the writer as one of major importance. 

The remedy should be a wider and clearer perception 
of what church attendance still can and should accom- 
plish in the world. Despite the fading out of its func- 
tion of soul salvation in the old-time significance, its soul- 
supporting and redemptory power, in a newer interpre- 
tation, will never cease. 

Once this is generally realized and church attendance 
becomes re-established, anxiety as to adequate minis- 
terial salaries should in large degree disappear. 


WiutiAm H. Saywarp, Jr. 
Ariincton, Mass. 
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Others Say Dr. Jowett was thus Addressed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


A British correspondent of the London Daily News 
has told in that paper a story of Lord Bryce and the 
Boston magnates who were among his auditors some 
years ago,—a story that is so ludicrously incredible that 
the temptation to retell it to the readers of the Christian 
Register is irresistible. 

According to the British traveller, Lord Bryce once 
came near being mobbed in Boston, because at a lunch- 
eon he referred to Bishop David A. Greer of New York 
as “My Lord.” The London journalist related how Lord 
‘ Bryce, with hat lost and white hair dishevelled, rushed 
wildly across the Common toward the security of Chest- 
nut Street, with a howling mob of State Street magnates 
after him, all yelling, “Down with the prelacy!” 

The verdant Englishman seems to have been deeply 
impressed by this illustration of Boston irreverence. No 
Boston reader of this experience of Lord Bryce would 
regard it as an event that ever took place in the neigh- 
berhood of the Gilded Dome. 

Lord Bryce was too well acquainted with the various 
denominations and ecclesiastical dignities in our Ameri- 
can cities to have made such a blunder. He not only 
knew the proper American title of American bishops, 
but also the equal dignity of our other bishops in the 
Roman Catholic, the Greek Catholic, and the Protestant 
Fpiscopal dioceses. Moreover, our American gentlemen 
of culture who go to the luncheons which our magnates 
are always too busy to attend are quite too broad-minded, 
tco familiar with oratorical slips of the tongue or exag- 
gerations of playful humor, and even with gross blun- 
ders of the foreigners who visit us, ever to have been 
stirred by such a rhetorical mistake as that of Lord Bryce, 
if He really made it, to anything more than a passing 
smile. 

The queer story of our transatlantic journalist plainly 
had one of two origins. Perhaps it was just a clumsy 
invention of the enterprising newspaper men to raise a 
laugh in London at our expense. But it seems more 
probable that the journalist himself was badly hoaxed 
by some American fellow-journalist, who discovered his 
characteristic British weakness for ecclesiastical dignity. 
And the gullible Englishman, with his equally character- 
istic inability to discern when a joke is played upon him, 
credulously swallowed the whole ridiculous story and 
sent it off post-haste to his English journal. 


James T. Brxsy. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Against the Day of Brimstone. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


After reading the interesting sketches of churches in 
your paper of August 1 it occurred to me that perhaps 
you would like to have your readers furnish a few more 
examples. I am not certain whether the case of the 
church near my home town, which I send, is typical or 
not, yet it may perhaps represent fairly well the condi- 
tion of some of those churches which are marked “Dor- 
mant” in our “Year Book.” Since you seem to like a 
separate title for each sketch, you might call this one 


INSURANCE AGAINST ORTHODOXY. 


Seventy-five years ago the Unitarian church in a little 
New England village departed this life. The inventory 
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of the estate showed about three hundred dollars in cash 
and a small but substantial church building. By careful 
nursing on the part’ of the trustees the dollars have 
grown to something like six thousand during the seventy- 
five years; and the empty church building has been 
carefully preserved as a monument to keep alive in the 
town respectful memories of the virtues of the deceased. 
“Oh, yes,” reported one of the trustees of the estate, 
“we are all Unitarians in this town, but we go to the 
orthodox church. Probably the town is too small for 
more than one church, but we keep the old Unitarian 
building in good repair,—you can see for yourself how 
well it looks,—so that if the orthodox church ever dares 
to call an old-fashioned ‘hell-fire and brimstone’ 
preacher we shall have some place to go.” 

It is an interesting question whether this orthodox 
church is good only because it has to be, or after seventy- 
five years of association with Unitarians has naturally 
adopted their religious point of view, and so no longer 
needs the threat of the Unitarian monument kept painted, 
dusted, and ready for any emergency. Yet, when we 
remember how fond most of our orthodox brethren are 
of their eminent revivalist, Rev. William Sunday, D.D., 
and of all his non-Unitarian customs and beliefs, may 
it not be wise to retain even this vacant country church 
as a kind of insurance against a possible reversion to 
orthodoxy ? 

Way-Down-East. 

Boston, Mass. 


Communications, 
Justice All Around, 


Now that the guilty I. W. W. members have been con- 
victed after a fair trial and their case has been disposed 
of, one may well ask whether like justice is now to be 
meted out to members of far more influential organiza- 
tions whose exploitation of the public has scandalized the 
country. Are rich criminals to be punished by courts 
and press and public opinion as the wickedness and folly 
of the members of the I. W. W. have been? Nothing 
has been heard for a long time of the indictment by a 
Federal grand jury of the mine officials at Bisbee, Ariz., 
who terrorized by machine guns and illegally deported in 
freight cars over one thousand strikers into another State 
under circumstances of great hardship in July, 1917. The 
story of that outrage was for weeks kept from Eastern 
readers, but two months after its occurrence a Federal 
investigation exposed the shameful facts. This was one 
of the notorious instances of lawlessness which the 
President had in mind in his recent scathing condemna- 
tion of actions which “so vitally affect the honor of the 
nation.” 

A question which the miners of the country ask is 
whether any punishment is possible for those who were 
responsible for the burning alive of one hundred and 
seventy-eight miners on June 8, 1917, in the Speculator 
mine at Butte, Mont., due to the illegal closing of the 
bulkheads. Are they to escape as did those responsible 
for the burning alive of over one hundred and fifty girls 
in the New York shirt-waist factory because the outlets 
were locked in violation of the law? Three days after 
the Butte holocaust a revolutionary labor organization 
was formed by the miners to protect themselyes and 
families from a repetition of the calamity. The same 


financial interests that controlled the Butte mines are 


said to have controlled the Bisbee mines. All this was 


. 
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Over a year ago; have any of the responsible and power- 
ful been punished? 

Something that farmers out West want to know is how 
long Americans who are fighting for democracy are going 
to endure the lawlessness in States in which members of 
the granges and of the Non-Partisan League are terror- 
ized, tarred and feathered, and driven from their homes. 
This League claims that in North Dakota, losses of farm- 
ers in one year from false weighing and docking and 
grading of their wheat by the big corporations in whose 
hands they have been helpless has amounted to $50,000,- 
000. They are organized to fight for economic freedom 
through legislation. 

A sheriff attempting to protect a State grange, at Walla 
Walla, Wash., which has two hundred loyal sons in the 
United States service, is reported as saying: “| sympa- 
thize with the grange, but I cannot promise you protec- 
tion. The Home Guard is armed, has plenty of ammu- 
nition, and is aching to use it. The Home Guard num- 
bers more men than I could gather for your defence.” 
Mr. George Hampton, a personal friend of President 
Wilson and a director of the Farmers’ National Head- 
quarters, present at this Idaho convention, is reported as 
saying: “The real animus of the situation, as I analyze 
it, is that the reactionary forces that seek to maintain 
control of the political situation in the Northwest see a 
double danger to the continuance of that control. The 
first of these dangers is the growing confidence of the 
farmers in President Wilson, and the second is the 
growth of the Non-Partisan League. The President 
knows that it was the farmers, organized laborers, and 
other progressive elements of the Northwest and Pacific 
Coast States that elected him President. This confidence 
must be broken down, the progressive forces must be 
divorced from the President, and the good feeling de- 
stroyed, if the reactionary control is to be maintained.” 

The Bellingham (Wash.) Journal says: “Back of the 
politics are the profiteers. The latter are alarmed na- 
tionally over the growth of the farmers’ power in poli- 
tics. ‘They cannot handle the farmers’ organizations, and 
the breaking away of the farmers’ vote from the old-line 
parties in combination with the growing labor vote 
threatens the control or partial control of national poli- 
tics by the special interests.” 

The American consumer is asking whether the law has 
any power over the “Big Five” companies which Federal 
investigation proves to have unjustly made enormous 
profits this last year in the fundamental food supplies. 
The Trade Commission has proved criminal conspiracy 
to evade taxation, to “bias public opinion by the control 
of editorial policy through advertising, loans, and subsi- 
dies, and by the publication at large expense of false and 
misleading statements,” conspiracy “illegally to manipu- 
late livestock markets, restrict interstate and interna- 
tional supplies of foods, defraud both the producers of 
food and consumers, crush effective competition,” and all 
this with the result that “the packers’ profits in 1917 were 
more than four times as great as in the average year be- 
fore the European war.” ‘These five companies—Swift, 
Armour (whose capital stock since the publication of 
these facts has been increased to over $200,000,000), 
Morris, Cudahy, and Wilson—are definitely proved to 
have committed crimes which in point of injury to the 
whole country have not been surpassed by those who 
have been heavily punished. Is it too much to hope that 
public opinion and the courts will see that equally stern 
justice is dealt out to the rich and privileged who sinned 
against light ?* 

a SH. cet} Macnus MiTcHeELu. 


*This article was written before the horrible bomb explosion in Chicago which 
_ demands swift and terrible punishment. This outrage does not affect the subject 
_ matter here presented.—m. Mm. 
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Religious Reconstruction. » 


_ Inthe September Aflantic Prof. William Ernest Hock- 
ing, in speaking of the death of our soldiers, remarks the 
advantage on the part of those who have the rites of the 
Catholic Church as compared with those who have. no 
ritual for such a need. Yet he adds that it is only the 
Protestant who can use such rites with the larger under- 
standing and appreciation. 

Our war experiences are bringing into consciousness 
social and individual phenomena which few generations 
have had it in their power to recognize and reconstruct. 
Capacity for hate and misunderstanding shock us less at 
the present time than they would have done in other pe- 
riods. Like other discoveries in ourselves they are 
mainly significant in the use which we make of them. 
When they are revealed to us we can follow one of at 
least three courses. One of these is to push them back 
into the attics and cellars of unconsciousness, where they 
will fester and generate power which we cannot control 
but which will nevertheless influence our conduct. 
Another course is to keep them in consciousness, and 
authorize them as a part of our working programme. 
Many men and women are making a part of their re- 
ligion to-day emotion which would have been nothing 
but a cause of distress a few years since. A third course 
is that of study and understanding which leads to respon- 
sibility, control, and freedom. 

We ought to be thankful to have these understrata of 
feeling brought where we can get them into more ade- 
quate relationship to our desired scheme of life. 

Our philosophical attitudes share in this condition. It 
is not difficult to find many confusing currents lying back 
of one’s avowed liberalism. I remember the experience 
of a friend who was called to the pastorate of a large 
church. He declined the invitation because he could not 
accept the creed formulated by the church a generation 
or two ago. Changes were made which brought him to 
the church, but a year later he told me that he was again 
in trouble. The church now wished to adopt his creed, 
and seemed unable to understand his unwillingness to 
make his own statement the requirement for the group as 
he had been to accept for himself that made by another. 
Many persons including liberals have condemned his po- 
sition to me, seeming to be unable to find in it anything 
more than irresponsible indifferentism. 

One of the difficulties that lies in the way of any serious 
attempt to understand such movements as Christian 
Science may arise from the strong inclination toward 
absolutism that is in the background of our conscious- 
ness. In medical and religious circles it is hard to 
acknowledge merit where we have not been accustomed 
to look for it. For more than thirty years I have been 
studying friends and acquaintances who have been seek- 
ing solutions and satisfactions in various unusual re- 
ligious organizations. It is easy to find certain types in 
any such development and to generalize from these. For 
instance, Dr. Frink in a most valuable recent work on 
psychology, scarcely described adequately under the 
title, “Morbid Fears and Compulsions,” has indicated 
some lines of experience which have influenced certain 
persons to become Christian Scientists. Other explana- 
tions serve for other groups. 

Recently two young people came to me to present a 
controversy which they had been waging. One isa 
Roman Catholic and the other a Christian Scientist. 
They were startled when I told them that the most 
serious objection I had to the statements of either 
one was the one which they held in common—that is, 
that there is an absolute truth which a group may possess 
distinguishing its members from all other persons, who 
are consequently in error. 
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It is this absolutism in Christian Science which is at- 
tractive to many troubled souls. I have had numerous 
experiences which have been not unlike those of the days 
of Newman and Manning. It is not difficult to find men 
and women of the type of Troop in Wells’s “Joan and 
Peter” with “a simple and unquestioning loyalty to any 
one who came along and professed to be in authority 
over him.” But this is not enough to account for many 
able students of philosophy and science who continue 
their thinking in other lines but welcome the relief that 
comes from throwing the responsibility for their religion 
upon Mrs. Eddy. 

Another appeal which is less commonly recognized is 
that which comes through the machinery which this new 
church offers. The prayer system of the Catholic fur- 
nishes relief from the difficult task of thinking; that of 
the Christian Scientist seems to him to connect the belt 
of his thought with a great wheel of power. I have 
watched the effect of Christian Science upon persons 
well trained in biology, bacteriology, anthropology, and 
philosophy; also upon very successful and responsible 
business administrators. The study of a member of the 
latter group is representative. On her desk are the les- 
son and reference books carefully arranged so that in a 
moment’s time she is lost to all but the carefully selected 
influences which the church has provided. She comes out 
of her daily reading refreshed and strengthened. ‘The 
weekly experience meeting and the Sunday service give 
great satisfaction to the believer and are impressive even 
to the unbeliever. 

Again one feels with Dr. Hocking the great advantage 
of the church which offers such machinery; but also that 
the nonconformist who thinks for himself is the one 
upon whom the responsibility rests for the best use of 
this machinery. One of the promises of progress is the 
revolt of youth brought up under the influence of any 
single standard of thought. Recently I have seen a 
young man brought up carefully in the Christian Science 
church meet the problems of adolescent reconstruction in 
the same spirit that has been observed in the young Cal- 
vinist, Methodist, or Catholic. After all, human nature 
is deeper than any of these forms of life. Some of the 
most striking cases of religious reaction I have seen have 
been in liberal and Ethical Culture families. 

President McGiffert justly urges that Christianity is 
not something so simple that it requires no study. We 
have a strong tendency to revert to a belief in magic or 
to rely upon intuitions. The technique which is devel- 
oped in such a movement as Christian Science may be 
open to serious criticism, but that church does lay upon 
its members responsibilities for routine and study which 
we find accepted in few other groups. After some study 
of the effects upon certain Italian young men of their ex- 
perience in military service I remember urging upon 
some of our educators the determining of means by 
which the discipline of systematic training and contact 
with other influences than those of the home could be 
brought into our system without the defects of militar- 
ism. Since that time we have been gaining that expe- 
rience for our youth as a part of a cataclysm. Can we 
not secure for ourselves the advantages that the abso- 
lutistic religious systems offer in discipline without sacri- 
ficing—to quote Dr. Hocking again—“the revision now 
needed . . . in the interest of making as much as pos- 
sible as intelligible as possible”? 

FRANK A. Manny. 


An increase during the year of $3,375,000 in the preach- 
ers pension funds of the Methodist Church is reported. 
Their total relief funds now amount to nearly $12,000,000. 
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COMMENTATOR. 


Wasuincron, D.C., 
September 9, 1918. 
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Residents of the national capital have joys to-day that 
New Yorkers and Bostonians know not of. The easier 
therefore their mental adjustment to special forms of 
profiteering on rent and food, to packing of trolley-cars 
with human freight, and to scarcity of abodes for shelter 
and rest when the “arduous” seven-hour day of the sub- 
ordinate workers in the departments is done. It is true 
that the Housing Corporation is constructing huge bar- 
rack dormitories near the Union Station, and that already 
unoccupied and unfurnished houses have been seized en 
bloc and are to be government administered hostels. But 
nothing yet done begins to meet the needs of the ever- 
growing civilian army of invasion that increases each day 
by not less than five hundred souls, most of them of the 
angelic order! 

To be sure there is the new draft! But it is yet to be 
settled how the army of men employees who come within 
the latest age limits are to be dealt with by Gen. Crowder. 
Supposably they are “indispensable” to the Government. 
Not until the decision in their cases is known will many 
homes in Washington get rid of another source of worry. 

So much for some of the infelicities. What of the 
joys? ‘There is satisfaction in the news from Europe. 
It was made possible in part by the labors of Washington 
folk, some of whom have courted publicity and some 
have deliberately shunned it. Washington is smiling more 
than it was last March. ‘The team-work between depart- 
ments, and between veteran bureaucrats and ardent effi- 
ciency experts, which the peril the Allies then faced 
forced, has lasted to this day ; and it waxes week by week. 
The President is now getting for executive use massed, 
synthetic information about national resources and about 
up-to-date departmental activities, which is illuminating 
ways hitherto clouded or dark. Errors, grave and venial, 
in policy and choice of personnel, are being rectified. 
Captious criticism in Congress declines. 

Conducive to good feeling is the deepening conscious- 
ness of the inhabitant, that he is a close-range onlooker 
and commentator on world politics as they are played by 
the “key-man” of the world. Washington’s rank, inter- 
nationally considered, has risen while London’s and 
Paris’s have fallen somewhat. ‘This is true whether the 
test be one of ideas or dollars. 

Nor should it be overlooked that Washington, nation- 
ally considered, is now the educational centre of the coun- 
try. To the old resident few things are more unbelievable 
about the present régime than the rank that the educator, — 
the trained scholar, the expert student of social and polit- 
ical as well as physical science, has in the adminis- 
trative arm of the Government to-day. As a group they 
have made a record for adaptability and ability in meeting 
special problems put up to them, unsurpassed by the busi- 
ness men or any other class of volunteer or conscripted 
civilians. Washington during the summer has had hun- 
dreds of the finest academic minds of the country serving 
temporarily as advisers on important phases of adminis- 
tration, some of them as to pending national control of 
colleges, universities, and students within the new draft 
age. If you talk with these men, you will be surprised to 
find how many of them plan to stay in governmental or 
business work indefinitely. Shey have been tested, tried, 
and not found wanting. ‘They have had a chance to act 
as well as to teach. ‘They have helped to make history. © 
They have had the thrill that goes with constructive 
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thinking and authority to act. Their attitude is resolute 


_ that never again will they return to vealy undergraduates 


or hypercritical thesis-writing post-graduates. All of 
which is prophetic of gain for the Government ; but what 
of the colleges and universities of to-morrow? 

Of course a government that to-day is telling text-book 
makers what they may or may not publish; that is estab- 
lishing all sorts of schools for combatant and non-com- 
batant army and navy men; that has assumed responsi- 
bility for rehabilitation and vocational education of dis- 
abled soldiers ; that is using the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion for an “Americanization” propaganda; and that is 
drafting educators into all the departments at a rapid 
rate to serve as special advisers, is not going to be as half- 
hearted in its support of education as it was before the 
war began. A department of education with a cabinet 
official at its head looms ahead, nearer in time perhaps 
than even veteran champions of the plan suspect. 

Whether Washington some day will be more of a centre 
of the religious world’s activities than it is now is a nice 
topic for controversy. It may be significant that the 
Eastern Catholic Church of Europe, like the Western, 
has decided to make Washington the residence of a pre- 
late who will stand forth as symbol, spokesman, and pro- 
tector of that Church’s adherents in the United States. 
Thus does the republic win from the Byzantine as well 
as earlier from the Roman branch of the ancient Church, 
recognition that power now rests along the Potomac. The 
fact also hints at a pre-war migration of adherents of the 
Orthodox Greek Church and a multiplication of their 
churches, which few Protestants and not many Roman 
Catholics appreciate. Episcopacy reinforces her polity 
in America to-day from reservoirs that the Mathers and 
the Channings knew not of. 


A Noted Writer of Preachy Books. 


Suggesting an inquiry, in biew of **Pollyanna’s’’ success, 
into the present-day reader’s taste. 


OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


HE middle of the nineteenth century, from 1830 to 
1860, was not, so far as American literature was 
concerned, especially noteworthy. Still it contained 

features that should not be omitted from any general sur- 
vey of the subject. 

The opening third of the century, from 1800 to 1830 
inclusive, may be classed, if classification be deemed 
needful, as the romance section. During that time con- 
siderable literary activity was manifest in very many 
quarters, but, on the whole, while it was pleasing in the 
main, it was deficient in what may be termed the staying 
qualities. It lacked the strength to deal with its multi- 
farious themes in the fashionable manner of the day 
rather than ability in the more serious manner which soon 
grew popular. 

From 1830 to 1860 was a period characterized by great 
animation, especially in fiction, while the closing third of 
the century was more concerned with the expression of 
the commercial side of authorship than of sympathy with 
it in any large, generous way. 

Differing materially from each of these literary mani- 
festations was the output of the middle period (1860-90). 
At its best it was more or less monotonous and common- 
place: at its worst it was weakly sentimental. 

- Amid the numerous fictions which from time to time 
issued from the press, two semi-religious novels stood 
forth conspicuously: “The Wide, Wide World,” which 
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first appeared over the signature of “Elizabeth Weth- 
erell,” but subsequently under her real name of Susan 
Warner; and “The Lamplighter,’ which was first pub- 
lished anonymously. 

People liked then the small excitement attaching to 
anonymous work and were not inclined to frown severely 
upon anonymous books and their authors. At the present 
time the situation is very much reversed, a state of things 
possibly not altogether satisfactory in some cases. ‘The two 
books named were intended for young people, but neither 
author, it should be said, possessed strong literary percep- 
tions. Each was so fully convinced of what she esteemed 
her duty to her neighbors that she all too frequently for- 
got to employ the ordinary requirements of acceptable 
authorship. Both of these well-meaning women, Susan 
Warner and Maria Cummins, were unmarried ; both were 
accounted among the most industrious women writers of 
their time, on this side of the Atlantic at least; and, as 
chance would have it, they unfortunately succeeded in 
convincing the British public that in these two novels a 
faithful picture of New England home life was presented. 
Even after the lapse of three-quarters of a century one 
may encounter at long intervals some rural personage 
who still holds fast to his virgin beliefs in this matter. 

With the mention of Miss Susan Warner, a considera- 
tion of her contemporary Miss Cummins, and her book, 
may be given in some detail. 

Maria Cummins was born in Salem, Mass., April 9, 
1827. Her father was Hon. David Cummins, a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, and a judge in Norfolk County. 
She was sent early to a celebrated girls’ school at Lenox, 
Mass., kept by Mrs. Charles Sedgwick. There she ac- 
quired a taste for good literature, and at seventeen she 
herself began to write—about 1850. 

Her earliest book, “The Lamplighter,” written to please 
one of her nieces who was just then recovering from an 
illness, brought her immediate fame, and money in abun- 
dance. At the end of two months forty thousand copies 
were sold. The authoress, who had not hitherto consid- 
ered authorship in a large way, would not have been hu- 
man had she then laid down her pen. “The Lamplighter,” 
as we have said, was first issued anonymously, but when 
the discovery was made that an important member of the 
dramatis personae was closely drawn from a living per- 
sonage the author’s name was then placed on the title- 
page. The book was followed by a novel entitled “Mabel 
Vaughan” (1857), and this in turn by “El Fureidis,” a 
story of Syria and Palestine, and also “Haunted Hearts” 
(1864), while not a few articles were contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly and other periodicals. Local color was 
not a prominent feature of Miss Cummins’s books, 
though it was not quite absent, and in “Mabel Vaughan” 
the scenes in and about Scotch Plains and Boundbrook, 
N.J., are easily recognizable. 

The success of “The Lamplighter” has several times 
since been paralleled, but the success of it was distinctly 
remarkable. The sale at the end of the first year amounted 
to seventy thousand copies. The total receipts cannot be 
ascertained, for in addition to the numerous authorized 
editions, the unauthorized ones were almost as numerous 
as the sands of the shore. Says one writer, “How many 
‘Lamplighters’ were issued in the unauthorized and mu- 
tilated form in which the book has too often appeared 
can be only a matter of conjecture.” 

In the face of such an extraordinary literary success as 
this it may be well to indulge a query as to the reasons 
for it. Contrary to what one would naturally expect, 
Miss Cummins’s hest work was not her first, popular as it 
was; nor was “Mabel Vaughan” an especial improvement 
upon its predecessor. To the latest work from the 
author’s busy pen, entitled “Haunted Hearts,” must be 
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assigned the first place among Miss Cummins’s books. 
What especially distinguished “The Lamplighter” from 
many fictions of its class was its strong flavor of didacti- 
cism, though, to be sure, such a flavor was shared by 
many of her contemporaries. To “do good” in the first 
place, rather than to write with an eye to the quality of 
what was being written, was a practice not likely to tend 
to the production of good literature. Miss Cummins’s 
career as an author was a short one, her death occurring 
in Dorchester on October 1, 1868. In a memorial ser- 
mon, her pastor, Rev. Nathaniel Hall of Dorchester, said: 
“She received her success with a simple gladness, less 
that she was famous than that she might be useful; less 
that she had gained the public’s applause than that she 
had touched to issues human and philanthropic the pub- 
lic’s heart, and caused her poor ‘Lamplighter’ to be the 
means of illumining other and direr darkness than that 
of night.” 

Herein lies the success of this popular novelist of the 
middle fifties. She little cared for her book as a book, 
but as a conscious factor in the advance of the race she 
cared very much. She was an intense believer in the 
theory of help that it was each one’s duty to accomplish 
during one’s stay on earth. She wrote as a moral agent, 
therefore. Moreover, a wide reading awaited her. Many 
thousands of copies were placed in Sunday-school libra- 
ries. In these days such a book might not be popular. The 
tremendous success achieved by “Pollyanna” should give 
us pause before passing judgment upon the worth of the 
literary success of the present moment. As one who criti- 
cised “The Lamplighter” a score of years ago said recent- 
ly: “That there are technical defects in Miss Cummins’s 
first story may be granted: the tone is more frankly horta- 
tory than the twentieth century approves ; there is conven- 
tionality in plot, and many pages of stilted dialogue. 
But,” continues this same critic, “the old perennial ele- 
ments of human interest are here, too: an orphan child, a 
rough but kindly protector, slowly-won friends, inward 
growth and struggle.” ‘This is all quite true, and equally 
true is it that Miss Cummins’s men and women fail to 
convince the reader of their existence, that the dialogue 
throughout is unnatural, while the plot is conventional to 
the last degree. 

The defects in “The Lamplighter” such as have already 
been mentioned are in substance repeated in “Mabel 
Vaughan,” a novel of about the same length and possessed 
of similar qualities; indeed, some critics have not hesi- 
tated to place it somewhat higher than the first book. _ 

“El Fureidis,” a story in which the action is placed in 
Syria and Palestine, appeared in 1860, and without being 
marked by any very salient features was yet mildly en- 
tertaining. The author’s latest work, “Haunted Hearts,” 
appearing in 1864, was by far her best book. It is quite 
free from the atmosphere of the commonplace which en- 
veloped a large portion of the preceding stories. , 

The quality of the atmosphere may be readily perceived 
by a brief quotation from “The Lamplighter,” midway in 
the book :— 

“But Gertrude drew back; the color flushed her cheeks 
and her eyes glistened as she fixed them upon his face 
with an expression of astonishment and pride that could 
not be mistaken. The calm, penetrating look of those 
dark eyes spoke volumes, and Mr. Bruce replied to their 
inquiring gaze in these words: ‘I hope you are not dis- 
pleased at my frankness’! ‘With your frankness,’ said 
Gertrude, calmly. ‘No, that is a thing that never dis- 
pleases me. But what have I consciously done to inspire 
you with so much confidence that, while you defend your- 
self for defying the wishes of your friends, you hardly 
give me a voice in the matter?’ ” 

- There are many pages to be found in Miss Cummins’s 
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first books in which the number of happily chosen words 
or phrases is very small. There is more or less call still 
for “The Lamplighter” in many public libraries. 


A Task in Church Engineering. 


“* Steam blowing off may be an ebidence of steam, but the 
evidence that counts ts the load that it moves.”’ 


J. MORRIS EVANS. 


Although it is not stated in so many words, it is never- 
theless clear in Mr. Evans’s article that there are two ways 
of making a church go; one of which, to be somewhat 
Celtic, doesn’t. His theme is efficiency, and one can see 
he has studied the methods of the engineer. Mr. Evans 
is minister of the First Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio. 
As he implies, there is a deal of talk about making the 
church perform its function; but very little is good for 
printing. We believe that Mr. Evans has said a thing 
worth while.—Eprvor. 


present state of our liberal church cannot help it. 

The clue to revival and creative endeavor lies in this, 
that Becoming is more important than Being, and that 
the most important thing of all is skill in valuing sur- 
vivals, discerning tendencies, and selecting initiatives. 
There must be free use of the imagination to extend the 
frontiers of enterprise. Democracy has a core and a 
crust. The way to the core is through the crust. 

The tendency to rest in abstraction is a commonplace. 
It seems a normal phase in the life of the individual in 
his progress from orthodoxy to liberalism, from outer 
sanctions to inner sanctions. ‘The great task is to carry 
on. And so there must be arousal to the further ideal, 
and a launching of the soul forward on the quest of it. 
For such a task have we really any clear vision of the 
opening future? Can we suggest a way for refreshing 
primary perceptions about the meaning of life? Just 
where does our power connect with the load of actual 
living ? , 

Pile up into Dantesque imagery whatever you can of 
the ugly and the useless, the morbid and confused, the 
sordid and futile, in our industrial cities, and you will 
have a picture of the arrears which now confront the 
church. But there is no ritual of short-cuts. The task is 
architectonic. It calls for a common vision and a mass- 
ing of skills. It is required that we either mobilize for 
creative enterprise or prepare for tranquil dying. 

What must we do to serve and to save? First, we 
can get the outdoors point of view. The sedative notions 
of deskmen must be replaced by the dynamic ideas of the 
engineer. For civilization, after all, is not a state, but a 
high-tension process. A man’s right to authority is in 
proportion to the scope of his creative capacity. We have 
to do with the God in the environment who sets free the 
coiled spring of life. That is why the authority of the 
world is passing into the hands of the outdoors men. 
Our point of view must be that of the entrepreneur. 

Second, our outlooks can. be associated and our skills 
massed. ‘The war has emphasized the saliency of organi- 
zation to the exclusion almost of everything else. Even 
the extreme individualist who thinks the world ought to 
stand still till he is cured of a toothache, or some other 
thing that is at odds with his body or his mind, his per- 
sonal vanities, hatreds, or desires, is sitting up at re- 
spectful attention. et 


I is obvious that anybody who is satisfied with the 
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Conceive a city with a telephone system with ten sub- 
stations but with no central exchange. Introduce a long- 
distance telephone system, but without a central ex- 
change, and with no connection with the ten substations. 
In order to connect with the local substations we should 
have to introduce into our houses ten separate sets of 
instruments. In order to connect with long distance—the 
prospect is too appalling in its intricacy. 

Is not the situation thus imagined a fair symbol of the 
general situation when we begin to apply our abstract 
liberalism to organized effort? Is our fear of a central 
exchange not due to the obsession that we shall lose 
our little local substation? Is there any wonder, then, 
that we witness waste of energies, human and mechanical, 
misdirection and repression of talent, coarsening of ad- 
venture, and debasement of initiative? Surely we need 
at least a clearing-house of outlooks—a central exchange 
which connects not only with the other substations, but 
with long distance also. 

It is not enough that we meet, mix, and melt. We 

~must fuse and recrystallize into richer combinations of 
purpose and power. We shall achieve nothing by resting 
on the ghostly assumption that people can be continu- 
ously interested in getting together on a disinterested 
basis. One of the strange things about the meetings of 
the Western Conference in Dayton was the feeling that 
everybody went about things as though they were afraid 
of falling in love with something. In vain one kept ask- 
ing the reason for the restraint and the foreshortening 
of the vision. After the detachment brought about by 
other interests and places, what did we discover—a dead 
hand or a chaperon? Neither. One found capacity 
waiting on technique. Then the question came, How can 
we release these reserves for front-line action? And 
again the war suggested the way. 

Third, those who co-ordinate govern. To achieve this 
we shall have to think in the terms of the chemist—swift 
crystallization and precipitation. Otherwise the climac- 
tic occasion will pass beyond us. Our organization, 
therefore, must be self-consistent in order to associate 
outlooks, evaluate forces, evolve strategy, and execute 
tactics. For maintaining the momentum of such a cur- 
rent of enterprise one organization is better than many, 
just as one nervous system in a human body is better 
than two. 

A good working model of what might be done can be 
found in the principle of the Federal Reserve Bank. The 
twelve banks are not run to make money for stockholders, 
but to stabilize our unsocial finance. Each bank is run 
to mobilize the working forces of its district, with Wash- 
ington as a power of concentrated knowledge for the 
allocation of national tasks. Without central authority 
and control the banks would be like so many ribs without 
a spine. 


Sie principle lies ready to our hand. Let us rise to the 
conception that each region’s wealth is the vital and 
spirit-freeing relationship between the powers of mind, 
on the one hand, and the resources of nature, on the other 
hand, and that the outlooks and skills of each district can 
be massed for major objectives. Co-ordination would 
enable us to speak up coherently in advance, to eliminate 

esses and to prevent top-management from wilting. 

he demoralizing thing is to have to go to some one else 
or somewhere else before anything can be done. Much 
of this is due, perhaps, to the kind of liberalism which 
supposes that justice and truth can be worked out apart 
from the working world ; and that broad-mindedness con- 
sists in cordially inviting every one to engage in argument. 
It boots nothing to stand for freedom of the spirit un- 
less we can point the way for its enfleshment. It is only 
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thus we prove its real working capacity. Steam blowing 
off may be an evidence of steam, but the evidence that 
counts is in the load that it moves. ‘To move the load, 
to do work, the steam must be confined, limited, in the 
cylinder. Neither Peary nor Amundsen could hope to 
arrive at the Poles of Earth without urge of vision and 
organization of travel. Have we the vision? If so, why 
not organize our travel ? 


There is a Hampshire story of a stranger who asked 
his way and was directed. “Go on till you come to a par- 
‘son, and turn to the left; then go on till you come to a 
bishop, and then turn to the right.” “ But,” expostulated 
the stranger, “the parson and bishop won’t be standing 
there until I get to them!” “ Oh, don’t you know,” said 
the native, “in Hampshire we call a signpost which 
points but doesn’t tell the way, because we can’t read the 
directions, a parson. A broken signpost that neither 
points nor tells the way we call a bishop.” 


Is the liberal church to be a directing power after the 
manner of these Hampshire parsons and bishops? Shall 
it not, rather, seek to make good their respective and 
typical imperfections? Are we not capable of a con- 
certed movement through the present anarchy of transi- 
tion which will lead as well as direct? It is given to us 
to furnish the score and baton by which isolated singers 
may be wrought into a chorus. The fragmentary and 
detached achievements which lie all about us, especially 
in a centre like Chicago or New York, are musical 
scores, composed in differing keys and notations. Can 
we harmonize them? Can we orchestrate them into 
symphonies of feeling, action, thought—Love and 
Heroism? 


> ae may be many ways of serving God, but they 
do not include turning back when you have started on 
an errand. Before we can sublimate extant devotion we 
To pre- 
vent personal endeavor going wrong in a maze of ad- 
visory tail-chasing, or becoming gassed in a whirl of 
rhetoric, our viewpoint must be outdoors, our outlooks 
associated, and our forces co-ordinated. ‘The common 
hope of expanded opportunity and the thrill of originat- 
ing enterprise will sustain us. Dare we match our souls 
with the problem? 

In the archives of the city of Burgos, in Northern 
Spain, there is said to be recorded a Minute of the City 
Council which runs somewhat as follows: ‘Resolved 
that we build a cathedral of such magnificence that future 
generations will say we were mad to have begun it.” 
The glorious edifice thus conceived in civic pride had its 
beginning under a French master-mason, was finished by 
a German architect, and was dedicated to the use of an 
English bishop. 

Why cannot we erect an institution of the free spirit 
which shall stand for our capacity, for our power, for 
our knowledge of how to do things, for our social sense, 
for our belief in each other, and for underwriting the 
great enterprise of creative leadership? Or shall we, 
like Crillon, miss appointment with destiny? Henry IV. 
of France, returning from his great battle of Arques, 
espied a lieutenant coming tardy, a slacker, to the field, 
and he shouted to him, “Go hang yourself, Crillon; go 
hang yourself, for we have fought at Arques, and you 
were not there!” 


“Scoop down yon beetling mountain, 
And raze that jutting cape, 
A world is on the anvil, 
Now smite it into shape. 


“What is this iron music 
Whose sound is borne afar? 
The hammers of the world-smiths 
. Are beating out a star!” 
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“On Earth as in Heaven.” 
EDWIN HENRY KEEN. 


To loving hearts of lowly birth 
The purest joys belong; 

The lark that nestles on the earth 
Mounts nearest heaven in song. 


Personal Reminiscences 


Of Some Distinguished Unitarian Clerg:yymen Whom I 
Knew Forty-fibe Years Ago, 


ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 
III. 


The reader will bear in mind as he follows these rem- 
iniscences that they are based upon actual acquaintance 
with the clergymen mentioned. Mr. Stevens does not in- 
clude all but only some of our distinguished Unitarian 
ministers, because he did not know them all. It is also 
obvious that in such brief anecdotal paragraphs as these 
there is no consistent attempt at a thorough evaluation of 
the subjects. It is also clearly understood that his im- 
pressions are his own. Other persons would in some 
cases make very different observations and they would 
be right from their viewpoint. The articles are inter- 
esting not least- of all for their sidelights on probably 
the most remarkable association of protagonists of free 
religion in the modern era.—Ep1ror. 


DWARD EVERETT HALE was undoubtedly 
E better known to the American people than any one 
of his clerical brethren of forty-five years ago. He 

was quite as much a man of letters as he was a preacher, 
and unquestionably has exercised a wider influence in the 
former than in the latter capacity. Yet he stood loyally 
by his cloth, and I dare say would much prefer to be re- 
membered as a minister than as a writer. A minister, in 
_the best sense of that word, Dr. Hale always was,—ever 
ready to serve and help everybody and everything that 
needed serving and helping. I once heard him tell a young 
minister in a “charge” at his ordination, that it would be 
just as much a part of his ministry to help a poor widow 
put up her stove in the kitchen as to administer to her the 
sacrament—and he meant it. Like Robert Collyer, Dr. 
Hale had very little theology in his ministerial make-up, 
but he had a big quantity and a good quality of religion. 
Although a university man, he was not notably academic ; 
he knew something of a great many things, but his ac- 
curacy of knowledge and statement were not.always to 
be depended upon. He used to have the reputation among 
Boston newspaper reporters of being a very difficult 
speaker to follow, because he talked so rapidly and tu- 
multuously ; and I have myself often heard him plunge 
into a long sentence from which I was reasonably certain 
that he had not the slightest idea how or when he was to 
emerge: but emerge he did, and apparently without em- 
barrassment—to himself, at least. In a man so naturally 
and wholesomely human as was Dr. Hale, one was not 
prepared to expect any lack of sense of the humorous, 
and yet this little incident is at least a hint of such a lack: 
I was once assisting him to prepare a report of his Har- 
vard College class, of which he at that time was secretary, 
when I came across this singular statement concerning 
one of his classmates deceased,—“John Johnson [name 
fictitious] was born when both of his parents were absent 
from home.” I suggested to him that on such an inter- 
esting event occurring in a family the male parent might, 
without serious results, be allowed leave of absence, but 
that I thought both safety and propriety required that 
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the female parent should be present on the spot. He 
seemed slightly ruffled at my suggestion, failing wholly to 
see any humor in it, and saying that what he meant was 
“that the parents were travelling when their son was 
born.” 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE was an important figure 
among Boston Unitarian clergymen. Facile both with his 
tongue and pen, he was the prolific author of sermons, 
essays, and books, and a ready speaker on many different 
subjects and different occasions. His chief talent as a 
writer and speaker was one of analysis and clear state- 
ment. He was liberal rather than radical, and earned for 
himself the crown of liberality by being the only distin- 
guished Boston clergyman who would exchange with 
Theodore Parker. 


Ezra STILES GANNETT had the distinction of being the 
chosen colleague of Dr. Channing in the closing years of 
that eminent divine’s ministry, and he maintained later a 
long and useful pastorate over the Arlington Street_ 
Church. Dr. Gannett was not a great sermonizer, al- 
though an effective preacher in some respects. His 
manner in speaking was sometimes most intense and 
vehement, seeming to threaten almost the rending of his 
little frame. He ranked among his clerical brethren as a 
decided conservative, but was the father of an equally 
radical son,—the poet-preacher William Channing Gan- 
nett. Although a markedly serious and earnest man, Dr. 
Gannett had a sufficient sense of humor to be willing to 
tell an amusing story of himself. He was lame, gener- 
ally carrying two canes to assist him in walking, and was 
besides a small man physically. He was one day on 
Washington Street, and had occasion to cross that nar- 
row and crowded thoroughfare. In attempting thus to 
do, he became very much involved and bewildered in the 
onrush and tumult of passing cars and teams, and was 
in extreme danger of being run down. At this critical 
juncture a big Irishman, seeing his peril, dashed in to the 
rescue, and seizing the terrified little doctor around the 
waist bore him safely to the sidewalk—where, setting 
him down, he said, all unconscious of the character of the 
man whom he had rescued, “There, you miserable little 
sinner, ye wud ha’ ben in hell in three minutes if I hadn’t 
saved ye!” It is needless to add that the “miserable little 
sinner” was duly grateful for his salvation. 


Rurus and Grorcr ELiis were brothers, but mutually 
quite dissimilar in personal appearance and characteris- 
tics. ‘There was something in the mental quality of Dr. 
George Ellis almost approaching cynicism, while Rufus 
was full of “sweetness and light,”’—the sweetness of a 
gentle soul, and the light of spiritual exaltation. George 
was the pastor of the Charlestown church, and also held 
a chair in the faculty of the Cambridge Divinity School; 
Rufus was minister of the historic First Church of 
Boston, and not only pointed his followers “the way to 
heaven” but himself led them there. Both brothers were 
conservative, but Rufus Ellis could forgive much to 
radicalism if only it were tempered with a “religious 
spirit.” Dr. George retired from the ministry some years 
before he died, and gave himself chiefly to historical 
studies, being the successor of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
as president of the Massachusetts Historical Society, to 
which he left the bulk of his not inconsiderable property. 


WiLi1aAmM R. ALGER was a man of “light and leading” 
among his professional brethren in Boston, being first 
the pastor of the old Bulfinch Street Church, and later 
minister to an independent society in Music Hall. He 
was a fluent and somewhat ornate preacher and writer, 
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well and thoroughly done,—his monumental production 
being an elaborate and scholarly “History of the Doc- 
trine of a Future Life.” As a thinker he was radically 
inclined, and in his later life was greatly interested in 
socialistic studies. 


Dr. Grorck Putnam of the ancient Roxbury parish 
had much local fame as a preacher. His society was 
proud of him, and several of his wealthy parishioners 
showered legacies on him when they died. It is a curious 
psychological fact, that, while Dr. Putnam was himself 
a successful minister, and was devoted to his profession, 
he was unalterably opposed to having one of his sons 
enter the ministry who at one time was looking with 
some longing in that direction. Dr. Putnam was the 
author of the optimistic saying that “hell is heaven 
a-making.” 


Dr. Samuet K. Lorurop of the famous Brattle Square 
Church, of which Edward Everett was one time the min- 
ister and Daniel Webster an attendant, might better be 
characterized as conspicuous rather than distinguished. 
I never heard him preach, but have often heard him 
speak on various occasions, and both his matter and his 
manner always seemed to me pre-eminently striking. His 
was a portly figure, and his voice was orotund. He bore 
the reputation of being a valiant trencher-man and an 
effective post-prandial speaker. He was well fitted to 
be the chaplain of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, as I believe he was for a number of years. 


Dr. Samuet, Barrett occupied a respectable but not 
a commanding place in his profession, and was a thor- 
oughly good, kind, and useful man. I recall that he was 
noted for preaching occasionally from very unusual texts, 
—such as “Ephraim is a cake not turned,” and “Simon 
Peter said, I go a-fishing.” Having a distant-cousinly 
relation with Dr. Barrett, I always found him a most cor- 
dial and genial companion. : 


Grorce H. Hepworru was certainly for a time a well- 
known character among Boston Unitarian ministers. He 
had pronounced oratorical gifts, which he used lavishly 
both in the pulpit and on the platform. He was the 
originator of theatre preaching in Boston, and also 
started an independent theological school in the vestry of 
his South End church, which contributed several minis- 
ters to the Unitarian denomination, who were known as 
“Hepworth’s boys.”” In Boston Mr. Hepworth was gen- 
erally accounted as a radical,—at least an innovator,— 
but after leaving that city and going to New York he de- 
veloped a conservative color. His mental motions were 
sporadic and eccentric, not fundamental or logical. His 
last years were passed in an editorial capacity on the 
New York Herald. 


Minot J. SAvack came to Boston in 1874, and for more 
than twenty years had a most brilliant success there as a 
preacher of radical truth and practical righteousness. I 
was privileged to know him well, and ever found him 
fearless and faithful. Dr. Savage’s specific function was 
that of an instructor and inspirer rather than that of an 
organizer. He drew an overflowing congregation every 
Sunday to hear him preach, but it had no compact and 
durable inherency. Each of Dr. Savage’s sermons was 
carefully reported (he preaching almost always without 
notes), revised by him, and then printed, in which form 
they went broadcast over the continent. Few preachers 
have had so large an audience as he had, and few ser- 
mons have done more for the enlightenment of the people 
than his. 


(To be continued.) 
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for freedom and Humanity. 
Our Duty to the Dead. 


Under the little crosses where thev rise 

The soldier rests. Now round him undismayed 
The cannon thunders, and at night he lies 

At peace beneath the eternal fusilade. 


That other generations might possess— 

From shame and menace free in years to come— 
A richer heritage of happiness, 

He marched to that heroic martyrdom. 


Esteeming less the forfeit that he paid . 

Than undishonored that his flag might float 
Over the towers of liberty, he made 

His breast the bulwark and his blood the moat. 


Obscurely sacrificed, his nameless tomb, 
Bare of the sculptor’s art, the poet’s lines, 
Summer shall flush with poppy fields in bloom, 
And autumn yellow with maturing vines. 


—Alan Seeger. 


vealed the loss to the world of the lives laid down. 

Not until then shall each of us feel to the full his 
responsibility for the world to come.... In some strange 
way not yet fully fathomed the old world had within 
it the seeds of its own destruction. It is our sacramental 
duty to see that the new world shall have within it the 
seeds of its own resurrection. 

‘The responsibility to the dead to build the future they 
died for is to-day the unargued impulse of all the be- 
reaved. The future itself will clarify this popular im- 
pulse and transform it into a binding obligation that will 
be the clue to all emergent activities, both mental and 
material. Universal grief has made responsibility for 
the future universal, so that the making of to-morrow is 
no longer the exclusive performance of the philosopher 
and the statesman; it has been transferred to every hum- 
ble man and woman who has given a son to the world’s 
war. 

The battle for freedom cannot be won, the broken 
world cannot be rebuilt, except through the dedication 
of each one of us. The dawn is already breaking of a 
day when duty can no longer be deputed to any govern- 
ment—the new world must be the work of plain men 
and women everywhere. ‘They must realize that their 
first need in the rebuilding is enlightenment as to what 
constitutes the imperishable. 


Ns until the curtain of fire is lifted shall be re- 


PRAYER. 


Eternal Father, we thank Thee for the spirit of the 
youth of America, the spirit that is responding alertly to 
the call of exalted duty, that goes forth to the fight sing- 
ing as it goes, that endures bravely and meets death fear- 
lessly. Help us in like spirit to be consecrated to all ser- 
vice, that we give ourselves in the fulness of devotion to 
the duty of this new time. Grant that we value more 
highly the ideals of America because of those who are 
dying for the preservation of those ideals in the earth. 
May we set our hearts on the things that are imperish- 
able. And wilt Thou establish the work of our hands by 
Thine eternal purposes. Amen. 

‘ 
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World Progress. 
HARCOURT WEST. 


Stately, and solemn, and slow, 
The billows roll in on the beach— 
Yet deepen the streams as they flow, 
Till far up the meadows they reach, 


Slowly the nations respond 
To poet and prophet and seer— 
Yet signal that farther beyond 
Shall open earth’s glorious year. 


Rivers that swell with the tides 
Must sink when the waters retreat— 
But waves that humanity rides 
Remain with their blessing complete. 


The First Hundred Years. 


A sketch of the growth of education for 
Women, and the pioneer in tt. 


jy. A. STEWART. 


It is one hundred years since there was 
fired from Middlebury, Vt., a shot which 
was heard ’round the world. It was that 
memorable appeal to the general public, and 
especially to the Legislature of New York 
State, for a consistent and continuous 
course of education for women, issued by 
that honored pioneer teacher and educa- 
tional missionary, Mrs. Emma _ Hart 
Willard. 

The shot hit the mark. Under the cham- 
pionship of Mrs. Willard’s new-found ally, 
Gov. De Witt Clinton (the noted promoter 
of free public schools in New York), the 
foundation of the new public education of 
women was laid. ‘The seminary which she 
had founded in Middlebury, the first of its 
‘kind in the United States, was established 
in New York State in 1819. A year later 
was established in Troy, N.Y., and partly 
supported by the city, the famous Troy 
Female Seminary. ; 

It is declared by no less an authority than 
James Monroe ‘Taylor, former president 
of Vassar College, the parent college for 
women, that “nothing in those early days 
compares in influence for women” with 
Mrs. Willard’s appeal. He well terms it 
“an enlightened, skilful document,” aimed 
“in the spirit of true statesmanship”; “far 
beyond anything then proposed or known,” 
and “one of the chief influences that led to 
the better days.” 

Those were poor days for women. A 
century ago, the impression generally pre- 
vailed that culture for women beyond cer- 
tain housewifely accomplishments was an 
undesirable thing. ‘True, Plato, the great 
Greek philosopher four centuries before 
the Christian era, had declared that “the 
gifts of nature are equally diffused in both 
sexes,” and that both should have the same 
education; Erasmus, the world-famous edu- 
cational leader of the fifteenth century, had 
urged that knowledge should be as free to 
women as to men; and in the seventeenth 
century, the enlightened state of Weimar 
had established compulsory education for 
girls as well as for boys. But Rousseau, 
the celebrated French leader, in the eigh- 
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teenth century had discounted his own gen- 
eral basic principle of education—that each 
individual should be educated for himself 
and guided by the rights of his own per- 
sonality—by denying this proposition to 
woman. “The education of woman should 
always be relative to that of man,” he said. 
“To please, to be useful to us, to make us 
love and esteem them, to educate us when 
young, to take care of us when grown up, 
to advise, to console us, to render our lives 
easy and agreeable; these are the duties of 
women at all times, and what they should 
be taught from their infancy.” His ideas 
strongly influenced the educational thought 
not only of France but also of England. 
Small wonder that they had called forth 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s “Vindication of 
Women” pleading especially for education, 
and saying, “Women cannot be injured by 
the experiment, for it is not in the power 
of men to render them more insignificant 
than they are”! It is timely and interesting 
at the centennial of the education of women 
to look back at conditions as they were in 
those early days. 

No college in the world admitted women. 
It was generally believed that women were 
not capable of mastering the highest 
branches of learning. Girls of wealth were 
instructed in rudiments only, in convents 
and boarding-schools. ‘The girls in poor 
families received little or no education. The 
public schools were in their incipiency, and 
were closed to girls in many places. In 
Boston, girls had been admitted to the pub- 
lic schools as early as 1760, but girls were 
generally dissuaded from studying anything 
beyond the “three R’s.” Geography was 
not often permitted to girls, being consid- 
ered “indelicate” as well as useless. Higher 
mathematics was entirely excluded from the 
curriculum of all girls’ schools before ‘the 
time of Mrs. Willard’s epoch-making ap- 
peal to the New York Legislature one hun- 
dred years ago. 

It was fashionable to ridicule “female 
learning.” When an attempt was made in 
Boston to open a high school for girls, it 
met such a storm of opposition that it was 
deemed necessary to close it, although the 
school had been full. When Troy Female 
Seminary held a public examination in 
geometry, the press unanimously con- 
demned such studies for women as entirely 
beyond their mental grasp! 

At that time, in all boarding-schools for 
girls, a book by Dr. Gregory, called “A 
Legacy to My Daughters,” was commended 
to the pupils as an approved guide to con- 
duct. He said, “If you happen to have any 
learning, keep it a profound secret, espe- 
cially from men, who look with a jealous, 
malignant eye on a woman of great parts 
and a cultivated understanding.” 

Men champions of culture for women 
were not wanting, however, and among 
them was the gallant Sydney Smith, who, 
pleading for better educational opportuni- 
ties for women, dryly said, “Women may 
be inferior beings, but there seems to be 
no reason why a woman of forty should 
be as ignorant as a boy of twelve.” 

With the institution of public schools, 
women teachers had made their advent. 
They were not permitted to teach in the 
winter schools attended by boys, for it was 
believed that women could not manage 
boys; but they were given country schools 
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in the summer months with salaries about 
one-third those paid to men teachers. Mrs. 


Emma Hart Willard had been such a. 


teacher in the district school near her na- 
tive town, Berlin, Conn., in 1803, at the age 
of sixteen. She was the sixteenth of a fam- 
ily of seventeen. One of her sisters was 
Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps, also a well- 
known educator. ‘The husband of Mrs. 
Willard was Prof. John Willard, who died 
in 1825. 

Various improvements in methods of in- 
struction and subjects not previously taught 
in girls’ schools were the attractive features 
introduced by Mrs. Willard. She not only 
gave women advanced education, but 
trained a number of teachers, wrote text- 
books and treatises on education, and 
travelled extensively in this country and in 
helping the cause of woman’s 
education wherever she went. 

Although great work was accomplished 
by other pioneer women educators, such as 
Catherine Beecher, Mary Lyon, and others, 
Mrs. Emma Hart Willard will always be 
accorded first place. It is well that her 
memory should be honored by those who 
are now reaping the benefit of her intel- 
ligent and remarkable labors,. which have 
truly liberated women and given them al- 
most equal rights with men. 


Literature. 
The Needed Second Migration. 
G. P. M. 


This book* is an addition to that already 
relatively large body of autobiographical 
literature by Russian-Jewish emigrants to 
the United States, which has come into 
being of late years. No group of emi- 
grants, Celtig, Teutonic, or Latin, has 
shown equal prolific capacity for intro- 
spection, self-portraiture, and narration of 
personal or group reactions on the new and 
by no means always likable or friendly en- 
vironment. 

Miss Hasanovitz frankly calls her book a 
“passionate autobiography,” and such it is 
to an extent that makes it less attractive 
than it otherwise might have been. Not 
that she chronicles the passion of love for 
aman. No! It is the passion for justice, 
justice to girls like herself caught in the 
meshes of an economic war, and while 
toiling for a living also contending for 
a place to meet on something like equal 
terms the employers of labor in the gar- 
ment factories of New York City. 

There is a quality of the heroic in the 
battle which she has fought and has de- 
scribed in this book; but the reader cannot 
but wish at times that she had been less 
self-pitying, and had dealt with other 
phases of her life than the economic. If 
she had met Robert G. Valentine as early 
in her troubled career as Mary Antin met 
Edward Everett Hale, she would have 
found him the savior from a measure of 
morbid over-emphasis on the industrial 
phase of existence which she discloses oc- 


*One or Tuem. By Elizabeth Hasanovitz. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net. 


Boston: 7} et 
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casionally. Even with this limitation this 
“human document” is valuable for its real- 
ism, its disclosure of the point of view of 
the person with racial traditions which in- 
clude Moses, Amos, and Jesus, and with 
political memories of the Romanoffs and 
their pogroms, who finds the “freedom” of 
America more or less of a tantalizing 
mirage, because “opportunity to enjoy 
freedom” is denied. Miss Hasanovitz needs 
to be Americanized, as Mr. Ravage was, 
by another migration, to a Western com- 
munity minus the class-warfare propa- 
ganda and segregated racial life of the 
America she thus far has known.’ Iowa 
is nearer the America she dreamed of 
finding than down-town New York City. 


Beware the Teutonic Game ! 


Tue Imprrta, JAPANESE MISSION, I917. 
Publication No. 15 of Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace—This rec- 
ord of the reception throughout the United 
States of the special mission headed by 
Viscount Ishii concisely reports the 
speeches made by him and by several 
American public men during his stay in 
this country. It includes also the note 
embodying the Root-Takahira Understand- 
ing of 1908 and the Lansing-Ishii Agree- 
ment of 1917. Viscount Ishii is a man 
of perfect sincerity and candor, believes 
in frank talking, and in a few days undid 
the propaganda of years through which 
Germany sought to create suspicion and 
ultimately war between Japan and the 
United States. He repeatedly pointed out 
that the two countries “have been the vic- 
tims of a vicious campaign of slander and 
intrigue as dastardly and horrible as the 
black record of German crimes on the At- 
lantic, in Belgium, or in France can show.” 
We were falling into the trap, when the 
Zimmermann note awakened both coun- 
tries and the sinister purpose and secret 
methods of their common enemy were laid 
bare. To read this book is to perceive 
how mistaken is the notion that the Jap- 
anese do not and cannot understand our 
ideals, principles, and real motives in the 
great conflict. To fail to trust Viscount 
Ishii is to play the.German game and to 
show that the reader cannot recognize 
one of the finest of human types when he 
sees it. 


Dominant World Power in Reconstruction. 


War Anp Procress: Ture Grow? oF THE 
Wor.tp INFLUENCE oF THE ANGLO-SAXON. 
By William S. Howe. Boston: LeRoy 
Phillips. 1918. $1 net—Despite a regret- 
table defect, this is one of the clearest and 
most instructive surveys of the war. It 
gives an extraordinarily lucid survey of 
the big things and the real issues; it exposes 
widespread delusions, some of which are 
expressed in nearly all conversations on the 
subject; and it points out certain facts and 
principles which it is important that the 
American people should realize. The author 
is unfortunate in what he has said about 
Japan. He evidently thinks he has guarded 
against the danger of needlessly offending 


3 our sensitive and high-spirited Eastern ally, 
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but utterances like this hurt and alienate. 
The main idea of the book is that a result 
of the war will be three large political 
groups,—_the Anglo-Saxon, the Japanese- 
Chinese, and the Russian. As to the last 
there are two possibilities—Russia may 
attain unity and organization under Anglo- 
Saxon guidance, or fall into the hands of 
the Germans. We must realize that we are 
fighting not merely for the abstract ideal of 
democracy, but also for political organi- 
zations that can and will maintain the dem- 
ocratic ideals. A great start toward a World 
League has already been made by the 
formation of the British Empire which is a 
league of self-governing nations. In spite 
of past differences, the United States will 
in international affairs in the future act 
with this vast organization. Now it is 
essential that the Anglo-Saxon power shall 
control Africa until our ideals and insti- 
tutions are dominant on that continent, 
when it can assume the position of Canada 
or this country. We must also co-operate 
with Japan in the organization of 
China, which is drifting toward anarchy 
and ruin, to the end that China may 
have all the good we can give her when 
she attains the power of self-direction. 
Russia is destined to be reorganized 
either after the German fashion or ours. 
If Germany controls, the vast resources 
of Russia will ultimately be exploited by 
Germans and controlled by the German 
military aristocracy. The author wants 
us to be clear about the fact that for 
the next hundred years or so the Anglo- 
Saxon group should practically dominate 
the world in process of reconstruction. We 
are, he thinks, fighting for temporary 
control, and if we do not realize it we 
ought to. Without control by organiza- 
tions permeated with the democratic spirit, 
the backward part of the world simply 
falls under the control of the German 
Empire and the German spirit. To win a 
victory and then come home and indulge 
in rhetoric about democracy, while the 
reactionary forces of the world are organ- 
izing the backward peoples: and training 
them in hostility to the ideas on which our 
civilization is built, would, in the author’s 
opinion, be the greatest possible mistake. 


| The writer has been in the American con- 
,sular service in China, he speaks from 
experience, is accustomed to the interna- 
tional perspective, and his readable little 
book of one hundred and thirty-six pages 
may truly be called original, stimulating, 
and prophetic. 


Essays with a Good Flavor. 


Tue Joy of Berinc A Woman. By Wini- 
fred Kirkland. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50 net—Lightness of touch, 
capacity to see the symbolism of the com- 
mon things of life, a dry, subtle form of 
humor, and the “long view” of human des- 
tiny, characterize this writer’s essays. She 
has an excellent theory of what an essay 
should be,—as her “foreword” shows,— 
and then proceeds to practise her theory 
with agreeable results, as this collection 
proves. The very “modern woman,” the 
very radical man, will not always approve 
of the somewhat old-fashioned views of 
domesticity, piety, education, literature, and 
ethics which his “daughter of the manse” 
defends. But if one wants to read a fine 
blend of the bookish essay of Lowell and 
the outdoor essay of John Burroughs, and 
be taken out of the hurly-burly of the 
city or the poignant tragedy of to-day’s 
Armageddon, let him read about the vil- 
lage of Littleville, its back-country roads, 
and the dear memories the essayist has of 
her girl-day visits to her grandmother, 
and of her mother’s gardeners. ‘To wis- 
dom the essayist adds skill in artful satire, 
and she knows humanity, as we suspect, 
because she lives with it as well as near it. 


THE HATE THAT HEALS 
By William C. Gannett 
A pamphlet on War Questions in four chapters 


I. Germany in Belgium 
II. Pacifist, or Resistant? 
III, Our ‘‘Own Belgiums” 
IV. Brothers Gone Wrong 


Price 25 cents—all profits for War Relief Work 
Address: W. C. GANNETT 
P. O. Box 9 Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
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The Dome. 
To a Little Girl. 


E. S. 


Don’t you wish you could be me? 
I'm so small 
I can squeeze through little cracks 
In the wall. 


I can go through tiny paths 
You can’t see, 

Underground, where you can’t 
Ever be. 


I can climb a blade of grass 
And not bend it; 

When you walk on it, it breaks— 
You can’t mend it. 


I can go right to the heart 

Of a rose; 

I can drink the sweet you smell 
With your nose. 


Don’t you wish you could be me? 
Well, you can’t. 

You are just a little girl,— 

I’m an ant! 


Mother Bluebird’s Picnic Day. 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


One lovely summer morning Teddy’s 
mother bowed to the hollyhocks along the 
back fence and said to them,— 

“Fair ladies, this is a perfect picnic day!” 

The hollyhock ladies nodded gently on 
their stems and fluttered their pink and 
white satiny ruffles as if they understood all 
about picnics. 

Teddy laughed, and said, “Then let us 
have a picnic!” 

So it was settled right there in the pres- 
ence of the hollyhock family that Teddy 
with his father and mother and brothers 
and sisters should go in the automobile, 
with a picnic basket, into the country. 

Late in the afternoon mother made de- 
licious sandwiches, wrapped plain little 
cakes in waxed paper, filled a paper bag 
with apples, packed bottles of milk in the 
basket, put in a pan of baked beans and 
one of potato salad, and plates and cups 
and knives and forks, and the frying-pan. 

“Now we are ready,” she said, “and as 

soon as father comes from the office we'll 
go.” 
Soon father drove into the yard. The 
children were all ready to climb into the 
automobile. They were laughing and talk- 
ing so merrily he said he could hear them 
almost a block away. Father said, too, that 
he didn’t wish to keep the picnic waiting, so 
he ran into the house to get his fishing- 
pole and the picnic basket. Then he and 
mother hurried down the steps so fast she 
said it was almost like flying. Then she 
wondered if she put the cat out! 

“T did!” shouted Teddy. “Get up, horsey, 
get up!” 

Off they started, singing and laughing, 
and happy. Mother asked father if he ex- 
pected to have fish for supper, and he an- 
swered,— 

“Certainly, madame!” 

That made the children laugh, because 
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sometimes he could catch fish and some- 
times he couldn’t. 

“Tf we do not have fish for supper, then 
I shall not have to scour the frying-pan 
afterward,” said mother. 

On they went, wheels flying around and 
around, carrying them swiftly into the 
beautiful country. 

“Where are we going to have the pic- 
nic?” Teddy wished to know. 

“In Farmer Brown’s woods, by the fish- 
ing-stream,” answered father; “it is so far 
from any house, or barn, and so far from 
the main road, we can make all the noise 
we choose, and disturb no one.” 

That was what father believed, but it 
wasn’t strictly true, because mother was not 
the only one who had decided to have a pic- 
nic that day. 

There was a mother Bluebird living hap- 
pily with her family in a fence-post down 
by the fishing-stream. The post was part 
of the fence that separated the woods from 
Farmer Brown’s cornfield. It had been a 
beautiful place to bring up Bluebird chil- 
dren; it was so far from any house or barn, 
and so far from the main road, the little 
family had been safe from all disturbance. 

That day the baby Bluebirds were big 
enough to come out of the nest and have a 
picnic. It isn’t likely that Mother Bluebird 
called it a picnic when she decided that her 
little ones must come out in the woods and 
eat supper instead of staying in the nest. 
When they were little naked things, of 
course they couldn’t be expected to go to 
picnics. But just the same, Father and 
Mother Bluebird were always telling them 
about the fishing-stream and the beautiful 
woods and the blue sky. 

Mother Bluebird used to say when she 
brought a kind of worm to the nest that 
the children did not like,— 

“Eat this and it will make the feathers 
grow!” 

Father Bluebird used to say the same 
thing every time he brought any kind of a 
bug or a grub or a worm to the children,— 

“Rat this and it will make the feathers 
grow!” 

Sometimes, when it might have seemed 
to some that the children were quarrelling 
down in the fence-post nest, they were only 
bumping into one another, and saying for 
fun :— 

“Rat this and it will make the feathers 
grow! Eat this and it will make the feath- 
ers grow! Eat this and it will make the 
feathers grow! Eat this and it will make 
the feathers grow!” 

There were four of them, and what one 
said the other three always repeated. Some- 
times they made such a din, Father and 
Mother Bluebird could hear them from the 
treetops. Probably Father Bluebird said,— 

“Tet them play, let them make all the 
noise they wish; we are so far away here 
beside Farmer Brown’s woods and the fish- 
ing-stream, we are so far from any house 
or barn, and so far from the main road, 
they cannot disturb any one!” 

As days went by, the baby Bluebirds ate 
quarts of little worms and grubs and bugs 
that Farmer Brown’s children couldn’t have 
eaten if you had paid them in toys and 
rocking-horses, and feathers did grow. 
Every little Bluebird had a beautiful feath- 
ery dress. When they were ready to travel, 
these children looked more like their mother 
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than they did like their father, and she was 
a pretty bird, even if she didn’t have so 
many glorious blue feathers on her back as 
Father Bluebird, and even if she didn’t 
wear such a bright reddish vest as he did. 

Early that morning of the picnic day 
Father and Mother Bluebird had decided 
that the children must get out of the nest 
and eat supper in the woods beside the fish- 
ing-stream. All day and the day before 
they made the children take turns practising 
wing-flapping in the door of their hole in 
the fence-post where they lived. 

“Flap your wings and learn to fly!” was 
the song of that lesson. 

All day long, of picnic day, the baby 
Bluebirds just for fun bumped into one 
another and chirped :— 

“Flap your wings and learn to fly! 
your wings and learn to fly! 
wings and learn to fly!” 

There were only three at a time singing 
like that, because all day long one of the 
baby birds was flapping and flapping his 
wings in the fence-post door, trying to learn 
to fly. 

By supper-time the Bluebird children 
were so hungry they were ready to flap 
their wings, lift their feet, and venture 
forth into the beautiful woods to have their 
first picnic. 

Then came Teddy and Teddy’s family 
into the woods by the fishing-stream. Under 
an oak-tree a little way from the fence- 
post, father and the boys built a stone fire- 
place, and mother spread the table-cloth in 
a pretty grassy spot. 

Mother Bluebird didn’t know what to do; 
neither did Father Bluebird. They could 
hear their dear children calling :— 

“Supper-time! Supper-time! We-we-we! 
Supper-time! Supper-time! We-we-we! 
Supper-time! Supper-time!” 

And well they knew that it was supper- 
time and that the children were hungry. 

Teddy’s mother noticed the beautiful 
father and mother Bluebirds, and at last 
she said to her children: “I think the birds 
are saying: ‘This is our picnic day! This 
is our picnic ground!” 

Just then Mother Bluebird decided that 
it wouldn’t do to keep her hungry children 
waiting any longer for something to eat. 
Mothers must be brave; they must feed 
their families no matter what comes. From 
the oak-tree she picked up a plump worm 
and carried it to the hole in the fence-post. 
Teddy heard the baby voices piping :— 

“Please give me a bite—a bite—a bite—a 
bite—a bite! Please give me a bite—a bite 
—a bite—a bite—a bite!” 

Then Teddy said, “Sh-sh-sh-shhh!” to 
his brothers and sisters, and whispered to 
the family about the Bluebirds’ nest. 

“This is surely their picnic ground if 
that is so,” mother agreed in a whisper. 
“Let’s move everything softly away over 
in the bend by the fishing-stream, and if 
you children keep ever so still, you may see 
the lovely birds feed their little ones until 
our supper is ready.” 

Softly Teddy’s family moved all their 
picnic things away from the fence-post; 
and while father fished, mother and the 
children sat still as if they were some kind 
of new and curious trees from town, and 
watched the Bluebirds feed their children. 

It was so quiet in the woods by the fish- 
ing-stream that in a little while father 
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catight seventeen fish! The family cooked 
them and ate them for supper; they were 
delicious. 

Meanwhile Father and Mother Bluebird 
urged their children to come out and try 
their wings. One by one those children 
perched on their own doorstep a minute, 
flapped their wings, lifted their feet, and 
flew into the oak-tree. There the four 
baby Bluebirds were sitting side by side on 
an oak bough, peeping and piping :— 

“Picnic! Picnic! Picnic! Picnic!” 

And that night at bedtime, when Teddy 
and his little brothers and sisters cuddled 
under their, blankets in their little beds, 
mother said the four baby Bluebirds were 
sleeping under the stars in the oak-tree 
with their little heads tucked under their 
wings. , 

_ Teddy straightway put his arm over his 
head for a wing, and fell asleep smiling. 

A few moments later mother said to the 
hollyhocks in the moonlight, “Fair ladies, 
this was a beautiful picnic day,” and the 
hollyhocks nodded their heads gently, and 
soon were quiet in sleep. 


How to Help the Growing Mind. 


Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by_the United States Bureau o 
Education, Washington, D.C., and the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, New York, N.Y. 


XV. 
MRS. LENORE R. RANUS. 


Every one knows that a normal child 
has an active mind, but many parents do 
nothing to strengthen or train this vital 
part of their child’s life, leaving all mental 
development to the teachers in the schools. 
Those parents are indeed fortunate who 
have kindergartens in their town or city, 
for the kindergarten gives systematic 
mental training to children as early as the 
fourth year. 

The easiest way to teach a child to think 
is through play. The mother can begin to 
sing Mother Goose rhymes to the mere 
infant-in-arms. As the child grows, he rec- 
ognizes the words and often the tunes. 
Later, he will ask for his favorite songs or 
rhymes, and then begin to sing and recite, 
himself. Up to this point the mother has 
accomplished three things: She has 
strengthened the memory, cultivated an 
ear for music and the ability to carry a 
simple tune, and enlarged the child’s vocab- 
ulary. 

Be sure to use only the best grammar 
when talking with a child. Baby-talk is 
funny for the grown-ups for a while, but 
the difficulty the child faces in overcoming 
this is tremendous. 

As the child grows older, a story-hour 
should become a part of each day. This 
is really a lesson in language. The mother 
should begin with the finger plays when the 
child is eight or nine months old, such as, 
“This is the church and this is the steeple,” 
“Pat-a-cake,” and the counting lesson, “The 
thumb is one; the pointer, two; the middle 
finger, three; ring finger, four; little finger, 
five, and that is all you see.” It is true, 
“What the child imitates he begins to 


nderstan That is the great purpose of 
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As the child grows, other stories can be 
added to the story-hour. A normal child, 
from about two years of age on, loves the 
stories of “The Three Bears,” “The Three 
Pigs,” “Little Half Chick,” “Little Red 
Hen,” and other similar simple tales. 

In telling stories to children, especially 
to very young children, avoid the element 
f fear. { 

Children love best the stories they have 
heard before. A good rule is to let the 
child frequently choose his own story. 
Mother can introduce a new story when 
she deems best. Another good plan is to 
have the child tell mother a story some- 
times, as this will aid self-expression and 
be a lesson in language. 

To teach counting, make use of the play 


‘spirit again. In bouncing a ball, repeat the 


old-time jingle, “One, two, buckle my shoe.” 
You will be surprised how quickly the little 
ones will begin to count. Again, in build- 
ing blocks, make a game of counting by 
saying, “Please give mother one _ block,” 
then, “Please give mother one, two, three 
blocks,” etc. Jt is unwise to teach a child 
under three, numbers higher than ten. 

To develop the power of concentration, 
without which no human being can be suc- 
cessful in life, there must be a certain 


f|amount of directed play each day. Children 


are given this in kindergarten, and the 
mother can also give it to them in the home. 
When mother sews, the opportunity to 
direct play is at once afforded, by having 
the child sit close by and sew a piece of 
loose-woven cloth, such as canvas or scrim. 
A big, blunt-pointed needle should be 
chosen for the purpose and tied securely 
to a heavy thread. When the child shows 
evidences of fatigue, the work should be 
laid aside for another day. 

Large, colored, wooden, kindergarten 
cubes and spheres, one inch in size, with a 
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hole through the centre to string on shoe- 
laces, are also fine for a lesson in concen- 
tration. This occupation should be per- 
mitted only when mother is close by to 
watch and help. (Kindergarten materials 
can be secured either from Milton Brad- 
ley Co., Springfield, Mass., or from E. Stei- 
ger & Co., 49 Murray Street, New York.) 

For a child of three or older, kindergar- 
ten sewing-cards which are perforated and 
to be worked in colored worsteds, are 
interesting and instructive. An economical 
way to procure such cards is for mother or 
father to cut squares or oblongs out of 
cardboard, lightly trace an apple, ball, or 
some other object on one of the pieces and 
then perforate the outlines every half 
inch, making the holes as large as the head 
of a pin. These outlines can then be sewed 
by the child in bright colors, working up 
and down in the holes. Be sure the out- 
lines of the objects to be sewed are large, 
as small objects are too trying for young 
hands and eyes. 


Two little children are visiting their 
grandmother in Bethlehem, where she has 
a summer home. A few days ago the three 
were sitting on the porch, when the boy, 
four years old, said, “Grandma, when I am 
grown up, I am going to be a sailor.” His 
grandmother said, “No, don’t do that; there 
is too much danger.” “Then I shall be a 
soldier.” Still his grandmother protested. 
Finally he said, “I will be a doctor and 
make all the soldiers well,” which was 
pleasing to the grandmother, who told him 
to keep that idea in his mind,—to be a doc- 
tor to make. all the soldiers well. The boy 
then turned to his little sister of six and 
said, “You will not be anything.” Very 
emphatically the little sister said: “I cer- 
tainly shall be. J shall be the mother of 
my children.” E. M. W. S. 


An Open Letter 


O many people of so many states in the 
Union have shown their fealty to this fine Ff 
coffee of ours—by persistent use of it them- 
selves and the equally persistent recommen- 
dation of it to friends and acquaintances— 
that our artist has designed and we have 
adopted this STAMP OF APPROVAL as a 
unique device with which to show the whole 
world of advertisement-readers the wide 
range of territory éovered by the millions of 
people who have conclusively found that 
White House Coffee completely and fully. 
satisfies their coffee requirements in every 
particular, 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register, 


‘ 
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Two Centuries in One Church. 


Celebration of the anniversary of the ancient 
Northfield parish, with notable historic 
side.ights. 


The two hundredth anniversary of the 
First Parish Church (Unitarian), and Old 
Home Day at Northfield, Mass., were cele- 
brated Sunday and Monday, September 1 
and 2. At the Unitarian church an illumi- 
nating historical sermon was delivered by 
the pastor, Rev. George L. Thompson. 
There was a large congregation in attend- 
ance, including many of the townspeople 
and visitors. The communion service was 
held at noon, in which Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson of Belfast, Me., a former pastor, 
assisted Mr. Thompson. 

In his sermon, Mr. Thompson drew vivid 
pictures of the days of this ancient parish, 
showing how amazingly theological thought 
and religious life have changed, as well 
as indicating the hardihood that was re- 
quired of ministers who would stand forth 
boldly for their religious convictions. His 
subject was, “The Old First Parish as the 
Mirror of New England Theology.” His 
text was Genesis xvii. 8, “And I will give 
unto thee and to thy seed after thee, the 
land of thy sojournings, all the land of 
Canaan, for an everlasting possession, and 
I will be their God.” 
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He said in part :— 

“Two hundred years measure a long time 
in the life of an American institution, but 
to-day we gather here to celebrate two 
centuries of church life in this community. 
The English settlers spent nearly one hun- 
dred years in marching their first one 
hundred miles from the sea, but the begin- 
‘ning of the eighteenth century saw a stream 
of hardy pioneers coming over the hills 
on the sunset trail and one of their stop- 
ping-places was this old town of North- 
field on the Connecticut. 

“To those who sojourn here this was a 
promised land and to them it seemed ‘an 
everlasting possession, and the presence 
of their numerous descendants proves that 
their blood has found a kinship with this 
soil. From the time that the town was 
first incorporated in 1672 there was an 
interest in religion, as is attested by the 
ancient documents, but it» was not. until 
the year 1718 that the little settlement felt 
itself strong enough to organize its spiritual 
forces, call a settled minister and build a 
church. 

“Previous to this time there had been 
preaching and a religious life, but the seal 
of permanence had not been set upon these 
efforts until this year. At a meeting held 
August 12, 1718, a formal agreement was 
made between the parish committee and 
Rey. Benjamin Doolittle by which Mr. Doo- 
little was settled as the minister, and it 
is supposed that he was ordained on the 
second day of September of that year. 

“The people who settled the town of 
Northfield were New England Puritans. 
They were ultra-Protestants of the Cal- 
vinistic school. It is doubtful if we can 
understand the exact workings of minds 


‘of that period. We know the teachings 
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of John Calvin as modified by the Anglo- 
Saxon, but we do not experience that 
awful intensity of life and purpose which 
characterized our ancestors. Modern man 
in Northfield to-day cannot conceive of 
the haunting, subtle terror which was in- 
spired by the belief in witchcraft. 

“The people of Massachusetts were not 
unanimous in their religious opinions. The 
Plymouth Colony people did not have the 
harsh, uncompromising attitude so charac- 
teristic of the Puritans of the Bay and 
eventually the Plymouth influence greatly 
softened the stern theology of New Eng- 
land in general. 
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“Tn 1739 Rev. Benjamin Doolittle was 
publicly accused of Arminianism. Armin- 
ianism was the bugbear of orthodox Puri- 
tanism of that day. As a doctrine it was 
anti-Calvinistic in advocating free-will in- 
stead of predestination and greater religious 
liberty and more independence in church 
government. 

“For more than a year a considerable 
party in the church attempted to bring 
him to trial for heresy. At length the 
minister settled the matter by a bold stroke. 
He wrote a letter to his parishioners, a 
copy of which is extant, reading as follows: 
‘Northfield, February 27, a.p. 1740-1741: To 
ye church of Christ in Northfield. Brethren. 
There has been a great noise about my 
Principals [sic!] which has been very 
wounding to religion and hurtful to peace 
and unity amongst us; and I now make a 
demand of all those who have anything 
to object against my Principals [sic!] to 
come to me and tell me ye very particular 
article they object against, to se if I 
cant satisfie them, then to bring it to the 
church, or else to hold your peace forever 
hereafter; and this in order that the mat- 
ter may be healed among ourselves, ac- 
cording to the advice of the association.’ 

“This letter was read in church and 
adopted by a formal vote of the congre- 
gation. The important thing to us is the 
relation of this event to the larger move- 
ment known as ‘the great awakening.’ Par- 
son Doolittle’s heresy was coincident with 
Jonathan Edwards’s efforts to fix a stand- 
ard of orthodoxy for New England. The- 
ology had become a vital matter and the 
forces were already in motion which were 
to find expression a century later. To 
quote an oft repeated statement: ‘Jona- 
than Edwards was responsible for William 
E, Channing.’ 
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“The next event of note was during the 
revolutionary period of our history. Rey. 
John Hubbard was the minister. He was 
a man of pure life much beloved and 
greatly devoted to the work of the min- 
istry. At the outbreak of the Revolution, 
Mr. Hubbard like many others found him- 
self facing difficult problems. Loyalty to 
his king led him to continue his custom 
of offering prayer for God’s blessing on 
his Majesty, George III. 

“The committee of public safety seri- 
ously objected to this petition being offered | 


in the pulpit. 
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Mr. Hubbard stoutly de- 
fended his right as a pastor and declined 
to, submit to dictation. In time an ad- 
justment was made and he remained many 
years as a minister of the church. The 
little storm in the Northfield church was 
merely an echo of the great tempest of 
the Revolution in which the divine right 
of kings and the sacredness of ‘the Lord’s 
anointed’ became matters of the past. 

“In 1799 the town gave Rev. Thomas 
Mason a call to settle in Northfield. Mr. 
Mason’s pastorate was in many ways the 
most important in historic interest in the 
history of the church. His ministry was 
marked by several innovations, indicative 
of a general change in the religious life of 
New England. We note that at the be- 
ginning of his ministry he stipulated that he 
could have four Sabbaths annually for 
travel. This was probably the local be- 
ginning of the annual vacation now gen- 
erally observed among our churches. 

“In 1801 Samuel Smith of Winchester 
gave the town a new church organ for ‘the 
use of the church and congregation of the 
town.’ Zenophon Janes was the organist. 

“We see no particular religious bearing 
in the use of an organ in church music, 
but it was a debatable matter in those 
days and not a few thought it positively 
wicked so to profane the house of God. 

“Mr. Mason seems to have been the 
last of the First Parish ministers to be 
called by a vote of the town in town-meet- 


ing. Gradually the union between the 
church and state was dissolving. 
wm 


“The period from 1835 to 1850 was 
marked by religious ferment all over the 
United States. Northfield could not escape 
this atmosphere of unrest. The Second 
Parish was organized in 1825. It was not, 
strictly speaking, an offshoot of the First 
Parish, as has sometimes been affirmed. 
Rather, it was an attempt to conserve the 
ancient beliefs in a new and independent 
movement. In 1827, fifty-six members for- 
mally withdrew from the First Parish and 
organized a Unitarian society. 

“This society had a short life as an inde- 
pendent church. Unitarian ideas were 
spreading all over New England. The 
influence of Channing had begun to tell. 
Mr. Mason had already identified himself 
with the new movement. In the words of 
one of his friends: ‘In the religious con- 
troversy in New England during his minis- 
try he was an early and positive advocate 
of liberal views and ranged himself with 
the Unitarians when that sect organized as 
an independent denomination.’ 

“Rev. Samuel Presbury, the Unitarian 
pastor, was dismissed September 21, 1820, 
and Mr. Mason was dismissed February 28, 
1830. The time was opportune for a re- 
inion, and, since the people of both societies 
had become Unitarian in theology, the se- 
ceders of a few years previous were wel- 
comed back into the fold of the First 
Parish and the name ‘Unitarian Congrega- | 
tional’ adopted to distinguish this church ~ 
from the Trinitarian Congregational 
Church. Rev. George W. Hosmer was 
called as first pastor of es reunited con- ° 
gregation. 
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“During the first year of Mr. Hosmer’s 
ministry a Sabbath-school was established, 
with one hundred and seventy-five members. 

“We have seen in this parish history 
a certain evolution of thought and progress 
in human development. Who would be so 
blind as to think that the book is closed 
and that there is no room for further ad- 
vance? The past urges and the future 
beckons. When another century has been 
completed and the people of the old First 
Parish meet to celebrate the day may 
they count us worthy to be considered 
with those brave, true souls who have 
gone before.” 

The town union service was held Sunday 
at four o’clock on the site of the “Old 
Oak,” under whose branches the first re- 
ligious services were conducted in North- 
field by Elder William Janes in 1673. Sev- 
eral direct descendants of Elder Janes were 
present at the service. Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson of Belfast, Me., read the Scripture, 
and Rev. George L. Thompson read a 
Psalm. Rev. H. F. Randolph of New York 
offered prayer, and Rev. E. W. Brown, 
also of New York, gave the address. He 
said that the sword of materialism has 
made Germany the basest of nations, and 
that America was running the same danger 
before the war, which has caused the 
needed awakening in this country. The 
meeting closed with the benediction by Rev. 
Arthur J. Brown of New York, and the 
singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and “America.” About three hundred peo- 
ple were present. 


The Old Home Day exercises were held 
on the high school grounds, Monday, Sep- 
tember 2. The programme in part was as 
follows: Prayer by Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son; music by Lyman’s Orchestra; address 
of welcome by Leon ‘Alexander; address. 
“Historical Sketches of the Northfield 
Churches,” by Thomas R. Callendar; song, 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ by Miss 
Dorothy Whittle of New York; address of 
the day, by Rev. Arthur J. Brown; his- 
torical living pictures by local talent. 
Thomas R. Callendar gave a very complete 
and scholarly review of the history of the 
First Parish and the other Northfield 
churches. About a thousand people were 
present. Tuesday, September 3, was ob- 
served as Reunion Day at the church. 
Good-sized audiences were present both 
afternoon and evening. At the afternoon 
service the speakers were Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland, D.D., a former pastor, and Hon. 
Herbert Parsons of New York, who at- 
tended the church as a boy. In the even- 
ing two of the former pastors spoke,—Rev. 
George F. Piper of Bedford, Mass., and 
Rev. Arthur E. Wilson of Belfast, Me. 
Special music was rendered by the church 
choir, assisted by Mrs. Mazie Slade of 
Quincy, Mass. Benjamin Field of the 
church choir sang a solo in the afternoon. 
Mr. Field has the distinction of having 
begun his services in the Northfield choir 
in 1851 and is still a regular member. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the 
Northfield parish was not only a note- 
worthy historical event greatly enjoyed by 
the residents of the town and visitors, 
but it was also inspiring and hopeful for 
_ the present and the future. 
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Ten Days at Chateau Thierry. 


The thrilling and dangerous experiences of a 
“*Y’’ man in one of the recent engagements. 


E. H. COTTON, 


Now in France, and Onetime Minister of 
Danvers (Mass.) Unitarian Church. 


I shall probably hear no more hostile 
shells. For ten days I was on the front 
line at Chateau Thierry, and I came to the 
ear pretty well shaken up. The Y. M. C. A. 
sent me here. At present I have charge 
of the canteen in the station where large 
numbers of American soldiers pass and 
repass, and as they are not allowed to go 
out of the station the canteen is very neces- 
sary. 

Previous to the German drive in between 
Rheims and Soissons our division was 
hurried up north a hundred miles and then 
recalled to meet the new danger. The 
Y. M. C. A. always moves with the division, 
so we went where it went. The long 
march and shifting about gave me an 
opportunity to see much of the country. It 
was worth seeing. Never before have I 
feasted my eyes on such luxuriant fields of 
growing wheat and clover, or such far- 
extended rolling hillsides. ‘The villages 
and cities we passed through were tor 
the most part depopulated, but the coun- 
tryside was everywhere rich with verdant 
nature. We rode on army trucks, by no 
means the most comfortable conveyance, 
particularly when we encountered a rough 
road. 

For reasons best known to himself our 
new divisional secretary was not in a 
hurry to send me to the front. I impor- 
tuned him, however, and got sent up at a 
happy time, as it happened, for I arrived 
there in the afternoon, and in the evening 
the Marines made their first famous attack. 
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I opened up my canteen in a house but 


|recently occupied by the owners, no doubt 


some of the fleeing refugees we had met 
back along the road. Confusion reigned 


throughout the rooms. Everything of value 


had been taken away either by the owners 
or by the French and Americans. I had 
for a table one on which operating had 
been done. I judged it had been used that 
afternoon after a shell had struck near 
there and a man had been hit. 

Shortly the German artillery began to 
bombard the village. Shells crashed all 
around us and a piece of shell came danc- 
ing along the road three or four yards from 
the door out of which I was looking. The 
splinter was warm when I picked it up. 

Fortunately I was able to dispose of all 
my stock, for early in the evening we 
received orders to stand by to move. We 
moved out about midnight, our blanket 
rolls and packs on our backs, in single 
file at eight-foot intervals. Our route lay 
along a road continuously shelled by the 
Germans. For some reason their guns were 
not shelling it then. 

In the darkness we passed long lines of 
troops resting by the roadside. Many of 
the men were sleeping the sleep of exhaus- 


tion. 
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In the darkness I could not tell 
whether they were Americans or not. 
After an hour’s march we turned in at a 
farmyard. We could show no lights, con- 
fusion reigned, and after waiting patiently 
a while I slipped in at a side door. Inside 
it was black as the pit. Several men were 
in there growling and swearing in an 
attempt to spread out a bed. I wasted no 
time, but unrolled my blankets and tumbled 
into them. 

I judged from the smell that we were in 
a cow-stable. I did not sleep. The guns 
which had commenced at about dark to fire 
at German targets crashed away all night 
with uninterrupted roar. Batteries were 
everywhere. They had been back in the 
village, along the roadside, and now we had 
a half-dozen of them in the woods about 
the farmhouse. Besides the ear-splitting 
crashes of the artillery the floor of the 
cow-stable was of uneven flagstones, and I 
could not seem to discover a comfortable 
way of lying on them. 
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The following morning the sergeant- 
major came into our stable and said it 
would be necessary to requisition the 
place for a dressing-station and we would 
be obliged to move. With the kind- 
ness we invariably meet with from the 
army, he assigned me “a place of business.” 
When I carne to take possession I found 
that I was to be the proprietor of an 
8-foot by 4-foot hen-house, that, it appeared, 
had not had a thorough cleaning for a 
generation. It was filthy beyond descrip- 
tion. In the loft above, several soldiers 
were living. It had been a hay-loft, and 
every time one of them moved or a gun 
was fired or a shell exploded, showers of 
chaft came down on my stock, my pack, my 
bed, and myself. Notwithstanding these 
minor drawbacks and the fact of a limited 
supply (the road was closed to traffic by 
day), I was able to render good service to 
the men, and never were little services 
more deeply appreciated. 

I have never been a friend of tobacco, 
but since those ten days I have a some- 
what changed opinion. It provided the men 
with their only comfort. I can appreciate 
what it meant, because I myself was com- 
pelled to have recourse to the consolation 
of a pipe. Since coming to the rear I 
have had no desire to continue the practice. 

For a few days our position remained 
undiscovered. Enemy shells fell all around 
us, and overhead, especially at night, they 
whirred back and forth with a noise like a 
collection of saw-mills. The sound was 
continuous, so you can imagine the number 
of shells that must have been passing. 
Then one bright sunny afternoon a dozen 
German aéroplanes circled over us. We ran 
for cover, as we did a hundred times 
daily when an aéroplane appeared. But 
this time the enemy must have detected 
‘some unusual movement about the farm- 
‘house, for in about a half-hour without 
‘warning a shell came shrieking at us and 
‘burst in the woods beyond the barn and 
(others quickly followed, high explosive 
‘mixed with shrapnel. Fragments crashed 
‘through the roof of the house, shrapnel 
rained in the courtyard. 

The Germans gave us a very unpleasant 
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hour. Unlike the other front where I was 
stationed we had no protecting dugouts to 
escape to. We had to sit out in the open 
and take whatever came. It came with 
the most fear-inspiring shriekings and 
crashings. You would hear a singing in 
the air which increased in volume to a 
hiss like escaping steam, to a final shriek, 
and then a deafening explosion, followed 
by the rain of shell splinters against the 
buildings and on the ground. A shrapnel 
bullet struck a horse in a stable adjoining 
my hen-house, but it was a rebound and 
did no particular damage. A g-inch shell 
burst out near the wash-pond, and a splin- 
ter two fingers thick drove against my 
door. ‘The ground shook, masonry fell 
everywhere, but no one was injured. 
m 

Then came a lull, and we thought the 
bombardment was over. Men came out 
from their flimsy shelters in the buildings, 
and business was resumed. We were dis- 
cussing the shelling and concluding it was 
remarkable no one had been hit when, 
without even the usual warning shriek, a 
shell burst in the mess-shack. There fol- 
lowed an ominous silence, a pall of heavy 
smoke drifted away through the woods, 
men looked at one another, dread in their 
eyes. It was nearly supper-time. Men 
would be at work there. 

Presently a soldier came running toward 
the dressing-station, his hand covered with 
blood. Calls came for stretchers. That 
last shell had found its mark. It got four. 
One of the victims was a new arrival. He 
had just completed a small dug-out and 
was sitting in it reading a pamphlet called 
“Be Prepared.” He never knew the man- 
ner of his death. 

The morning following, before getting 
up, I heard some one just outside tearing 
apart a box I was accustomed to sit on. I 
resented the audacity of the man. Boxes 
were hard to get in that country. I had an 
affection for the box. Many were the 
hours I had sat there in the sun, ready like 
a woodchuck to dodge into my hole the 
minute danger threatened in the shape of 
hostile aircraft or shells. I pulled open 
the door and instantly saw it was not for 
me to criticise. Over in an adjoining shed 
a soldier was hammering away at a long 
shallow box. Presently he came across to 
my sadly demolished box. “I got to have 
three more nails,” he said. “I can’t finish 
that coffin without them. How can they 
expect you to build things with nothing to 
build ’em with?” 

In this case it was possible to provide 
rites of burial. I think it was the same 
day the German artillery began to shell us 
again, but in a different fashion. This 
time they sent over what was known as a 
“harassing fire,’—and it was correctly 
called. Every eight minutes, true to the 
watch, they fired four shells at us. I 
sought the securest place I could find, the 
hog-pen, occupied by the French inter- 
preter. Several of us sat huddled in there. 
You can imagine what the eight-minute 
intervals would be like. The shells al- 
ways arrived on time—four of them. When 
they came tearing and screaming along, in- 
voluntarily we all shrank closer to the 
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ground. When they had exploded and we 
saw that our shelter still stood we breathed 
a sigh of relief, 

For some reason, after the fatality at 
the mess-shack, the men did not like to 
go there for their meals. We could only 
go in threes or fours, and we did not lin- 
ger long or envy the cooks. The Germans 
have a disagreeable way of shelling mess- 
kitchens around meal-time. It was here 
that I learned what monkey-meat was. It 
is the iron ration of the French Army. 
“Iron” is the proper term, for only those 
with the appetite of fighting-men can eat 
it and enjoy it. I prefer to live on the 
army bread and coffee. My mess tools 
were a pan and spoon, never anything 
more,—the labor of keeping them clean 
was too great. Water was too precious to 
use. I satisfied myself with securing a 
strip of cloth and making that suffice. 

The night when the enemy artillery was 
most active I decided to accept the invita- 
tion of my friend the French interpreter 
and sleep in his pig-pen. At least it was 
not like the hen-house in the direct line 
of fire. The pig-pen was really not large 
enough for two, but by calculation we 
were able to make up our beds. Later two 
French officers came to the farmhouse and 
approached the interpreter with a view to 
finding billets for the night. Finally ar- 
rangements were made for one of them 
to sleep with us and for the other to sleep 
on the roof. I am sure that pig-pen was 
never more crowded. But worse was to 
come. Along near daylight a huge shell 
came with the usual frightful announce- 
ment. It shrieked low over the roof and 
plunged with a terrific crash into the gar- 
den. beyond. ‘The way that Frenchman 
tumbled off the roof and crowded in among 
us was a revelation of the way a man can 
move when he is scared. 

I wished then for the ampler accommo- 
dations of my hen-house, but I had allowed 
a soldier who had no billet to sleep there. 

These are but a few of the experiences 
crowded into those ten days. I saw Amer- 
icans come in with German prisoners they 
had just captured, and they were proud 
young soldiers. I saw wounded men shot 
half an hour previous going past. I saw 
men coming back who had been caught in 
a gas attack, 
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Just without my quarters was the farm- 
yard well, about which, if I had poetic 
ability, I should like to write a poem. It 
was a deep well, so deep, in fact, that we 
could not see the water. It was provided 
with a chain which ran through a squeak- 
ing sheaf block. Day and night that well 
supplied water for the canteens of the men 
going into the lines. Always a squad of 
soldiers was waiting at the curb, always 
the chain was rattling, and the water was 
trickling into the canteens. It mattered 
not whether it was mid-day or midnight. 
In the night, at whatever hour I happened 
to awake, I could hear a mumbling of 
voices and the creaking, rattling chain and 
block. At times when the water was low 
a guard was placed over the well and no 
one was allowed to draw water except 
those going into the front line. 

One morning at daybreak I was awak- 
ened to hear two hundred guns sending 
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over a barrage. ‘The firing lasted nearly 
two hours. You have heard corn in a 
popper when it gets to popping well; only 
it must be a tremendous corn-popper. to 
equal this noise. 

When a lull came I could hear the birds 
singing as they do in the morning. That 
is the surprising thing. Birds are not af- 
fected by the artillery fire. Cows graze 
in the field just in front of the blazing 
guns. Red roses blossomed on the wall of 
the farmhouse. Such scenes of peace were 
striking when contrasted with the presence 
of battle. 

I got some good souvenirs, among them 
a German helmet and rifle. ‘This letter, 
whether it is interesting or not, is true to 
fact. 


Nineteen Army Camp Reading- 
Rooms await the Register. 


The Register fund for the army reading- 
rooms is almost complete. ‘The acknowl- 
edgments this week end with the receipts 
ip to Monday morning, September 9. There 
are sixteen contributions, and the amount 
is $41. The number of reading-rooms thus 
supplied is twenty. The balance of $1 will 
be added to the next odd sum received. It 
is interesting to look forward to the con- 
tributor who will round out the campaign 
for one hundred and forty-eight subscrip- 
tions at $2 a year. The balance desired is 
$37. That is, there are nineteen reading- 
rooms yet to receive the paper regularly 
for their files used by thousands of soldiers. 

An old friend of the Register remarks 


the giving of several persons who live at 


a distance from New England. The point 
is well taken. Not always is it plain that 
Unitarian appeals are addressed to the wide 
country and Canada?’ Let other States vie 
with Massachusetts in the column of ac- 
knowledgments. These are the whole coun- 
try’s soldiers whom the Register will reach. 
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The distribution has been arranged as 
follows :— 

Nine copies are sent to Camp Logan, 
Houston, Tex., as follows: Six to the 
Y. M. C. A. buildings, provided by the 
subscriptions of Miss Grace A. Austin (one 
copy), Miss Mary L. Chamberlain (one 
copy), Mrs. Starkes Whiton (one copy), A 


Friend (one copy), Mrs. A. J. Warner (one 


copy), and A Friend (one copy) ; one copy 


‘to the base hospital and one copy to the 


Y. W. C. A. hostess house, provided by 
the subscription “In Memory of C. L. R.”; 


and one copy to the camp library, provided os 
Ala 


by the subscription of Mr. D. S. Waterman. 


y, 
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Eleven copies go to Camp Upton, N.J.,— 
nine to the Y. M. C. A. reading-rooms, as 
provided by the subscriptions of Rev. E. D. 
Johnson (one copy), “Cambridge” (one 
copy), Miss Alice P. Tapley (three copies), 
Rev. Dr. James T. Bixby (one copy), Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell (one copy), Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns (one copy), and Miss Nathalia 
Bent (one copy) ; one copy to the Officers’ 
Club reading-room, and one copy to the 
camp library, provided by the subscription 
of Mrs. Mary Hall Chapin. 

An unused balance of $1 is in hand, 75 
cents from Cambridge and one Thrift 
Stamp, 25 cents. 


Calling the People to Church. 


Following are excerpts from parish let- 
ters, written by ministers to their people on 
the threshold of the new church year :— 

Rev. Dr. George R. Dodson, Church of 
the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., says :— 


In this crisis in humanity’s life, our church 
should render a special service. We shall, 
therefore, try ‘‘to interpret the events of these 
critical days; to keep thought clear about the 
meaning of the war; to encourage those who 
go into active service and to comfort those 
they must leave at home; to provide moral 
motive power; to maintain the spiritual life 
above hatred and arrogance; to preserve and 
communicate heroic ideals and guard the hard- 
won chivalries of civilization.” 


In the Sunday-school of the Church, Mrs. 
George S. Mepham, superintendent, speaks 
this sane word :— 


We make our appeal to the people who wish 
their children to have that part of religion 
which makes for strong and noble character 
and develops the spirit of consecration to the 
highest human ideals, including that of truth 
and intellectual progress; ‘Those children are 
very unfortunate whose moral and religious 
instruction is connected with teaching about 
the Bible and Nature and Human History 
which is out of date and must inevitably be 
given up by the minds that continue to grow 
and that share the ideas that dominate the 
educated world. This surrender is often ac- 
companied by suffering and a confusion of 
thought which results in abandonment of the 
church and in consequent spiritual isolation. 
The religious ideas taught in this Sunday- 
school do not have to be unlearned when the 
young people go to the university. They are, 
on the other hand, excellent preparation for 
the intellectual life of our time, within col- 
lege and beyond. 


Rev. Maxwell Savage says to his parish- 
ioners in Lynn, Mass. :— 
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Who will send the REGISTER to 


our men before they go? 


For three months 148 copies of the Christian Register have been going to 148 Reading-Rooms 


in the 32 army camps and cantonments throughout the United States. 
They run only to the present time. 
It was begun at the suggestion of a Unitarian camp pastor. 


have been paid for by special gifts. 
be continued. 


These subscriptions 
This work should 


The reading-room 


secretaries responded heartily. A minister, not a Unitarian, says 


“THE REGISTER IS PREDOMINANTLY PATRIOTIC” 


More than a million young Americans are in training in our army camps. They are at the 


most impressionable period of their lives. 


upon them. Shall they read it? 


The Register is having a measureless influence 


The past three months have proved the success of the plan. We need immediate contribu- 


tions to continue the service. 


The Register will take its financial share of this work by 


accepting subscriptions for our soldiers’ reading at the rate of $2 per year. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
WILL YOU HELP QUICKLY? 


Please send your contribution to the Christian Register, 6 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


be true in our own day and place to its deep 
underlying principles of righteous and re- 
sponsible liberty. ; 

So you see the ‘“‘call to labor’? to us as 
Americans and as American Unitarians is one 
call,—the call to responsible liberty which 
rests on the belief in and definite effort for 
God and Humanity. 


Of the importance of the Sunday-school, 
he says :— 


Ex-President Taft has said that no intelli- 
gent person in America to-day has any excuse 
for being ignorant of Unitarianism. It is also 
true that no Unitarian has any excuse for not 
training those children that come under his 
influence in the fundamental tenets of our 
faith. Therefore our school asks for and 
trusts it has the right to expect your definite 
and practical co-operation in every possible 
way. 

Religious education if it be reverential and 
rational, interpreting the deep experiences of 
life in the light of modern knowledge, is prob- 
ably the greatest force of all in the creating of 
character. Will you do your share to the end 
that more and more children and young peo- 
ple receive such education? 


As a group of Americans it is our duty and 
our high privilege to do everything in our 
power to hasten the day when Germany stand- 
ing, not sitting, at the Peace Table shall re- 
ceive the verdict of her conquerors; to remem- 
ber with sober pride our great democratic 
heritage and guarding that heritage as a sacred 
thing to be true in our own day and place to 
its deep underlying principles of righteous and 
responsible liberty, 

As a group of American Unitarians it is 
our duty and our high privilege to do every- 
thing in our power to, hasten the day when 
ignorance, fear, superstition, bigotry, and ec- 
clesiastical autocracy shall be banished from 
America; to remember with sober pride our 
great democratic heritage in religion, and, 
guarding that heritage as a sacred thing, to 


In the First Unitarian Church, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, the minister, Rev. Frederick M. 
Bennett, says :— 


The war is fundamentally a moral and 
spiritual conflict. The church may become 
your best weapon in this war. One of its 
functions is to keep clear the moral and spir- 
itual issues and objects of the contest. If these 
spiritual ends of the war are lost the war 
will be fought in vain. We are to win the 
war for right. 

Your duty, privilege, service, even your 
sacrifice, is to be in your place at the church, 
At its meetings you have a large contract to 
fulfil, a fine duty and service to perform. The 
minister is not engaged to preach to your 
empty chair, 


The minister would be foolish to promise 
to build up your church or to insure a con- 
gregation through his personal power, wisdom, 
or: eloquence. In America there are very few 
such ministers. As a layman you are to do 
your share to furnish the congregation and 
upbuild the church. The minister has other 
privileges and duties, and can only aid in 
your tasks. 

I appeal to your loyalty, fidelity, and to 
your most worthy moral and religious convic- 
tions, to your social and religious sense and 
feeling. These you need to strengthen. I 
count on your attention and devotion to the 
church, 


Boston Social Service Library. 


It is possible that many readers of the 
Register do not know that there is at 18 
Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., within a 
block of the State House, a very inter- 
esting collection of some fifty-five thousand 
books and pamphlet publications, called the 
Social Service Library. 

This collection was started over twenty 
years ago by the Boston Children’s Aid 
Society, and is now held in trust by Sim- 
mons College, and is free to all. ‘The 
Library is used constantly by the students 
and graduates of the School for Social 
Workers, and also by many of the leaders 
in the philanthropic, educational, and eco- 
nomic movements of our community. 

The present collection of books includes 
up-to-date material on the vital questions 
of the day, especially valuable now that the 
war is arousing our country to new re- 
sponsibilities. Problems which were for- 
merly taken to heart by the few are now 
becoming the talk of every one. The 
American conscience is awake, and ready 
to stretch a helping hand wherever the 
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need is felt. Our wounded are already 
coming back, and the period of reconstruc- 
tion is even now beginning. We need the 
strength and the vision to attack our own 
social problems as well as to battle for 
humanity abroad. The Social Service Li- 
brary may prove an inspiration to the 
reader. He will find books on such sub- 
jects as these: Americanization of the 
foreign-born, a better parenthood for chil- 
dren, child welfare, the boy problem, edu- 
cation through play, social hygiene, prison 
reform, public health nursing, social insur- 
ance, and re-education of crippled soldiers. 

Books may be consulted at the shelves 
as well as by card catalogue. There are 
quiet tables for the reader, and a full 
line of such magazines as the Survey, the 
New Republic, the American Journal of 
Sociology, the American Labor Legislation 
Review, the Playground, publications of 
the Red Cross, Carry On, and many others. 
Books may be taken out free for two 
weeks at a time and renewed if necessary. 

The Library is open week-days from 
nine to five o’clock, except Saturdays, when 
it is open from nine to twelve. Mrs. Mor- 
ton C. Hartzell has recently been appointed 
librarian, and may be reached by telephon- 
ing Haymarket 2242. 


Summer Readings in the Dome. 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings. 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 
Service. 


Think what God doth for man; so mayst 
thou know . 
How Godlike service is, and serve also. 


—W. J. Linton. 


Sunday. 


To everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven: 

A time to be born, and a time to die; a 
time to plant, and time to pluck up that 
which is planted; 

A time to break down, and a time to build 
up; 

A time to weep, and a time to laugh; a 
time to mourn, and a time to dance; 

A time to cast away stones, and a time to 
gather stones together; a time to embrace, 
and a time to refrain from embracing; 

A time to get, and a time to lose; a time 
to keep, and a time to cast away; 

A time to rend, and a time to sew; a 
time to keep silence, and a time to speak; 

A time of war, and a time of peace.— 
Eccles. tit. 1-8. 


The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share,— 

For the gift without the giver is bare! 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds 

three,— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


Monday. 


Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ.—Gal. vi. 2. 
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Look neither. back nor forward, nor gaze 
upon the skies— 

Took round you and beneath you, and there 
your kingdom see. . 

In loving and in helping your paradise shall 
be. 

Nor is there aught diviner in any realm 
above 

Than tender human pity and gentle human 
love. 

—Author Unknown. 


Tuesday. 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.— 
Matt. xxii. 30. 


Small service is true service while it lasts; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not 
one; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the 
sun. 
—William Wordsworth. 


Wednesday. 


Even a child is known by his doings, 
whether his work be pure and whether it 
be right.—Prov. +x. 11. 


Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, “’Tis sweet to live”; 
Somebody said, “I’m glad to give”; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right. 
Was that “Somebody” you? 


Thursday. 


As for me and my house we will serve 
the Lord—Josh. xxiv. 15. 


Some serve the age by helping to think 
out its problems; others by working to right 
its wrongs; others by simply living wisely, 
worthily, and well. Great thinkers and 
strong men of action are few; we count 
them our benefactors. Their words and 
works survive them and set themselves to 
music; they are inspirers and towers of 
strength for all generations. . . . But the 
age is also served by all who live wisely, 
worthily, and well. These serve like stars, 
or like humble lamps of the street,—by 
simply shining—Charles Gordon Ames. 


Friday. 


Trust in the Lord, and do good—Ps. 
LHXLVU. 3. 


If T can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain. 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


Saturday. 


Then shall the King say... : 

For I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: 

I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 

I was a stranger, and ye took me in: 

Naked, and ye clothed me: 

I was sick, and ye visited me: 

I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 

Then shall the righteous answer him, 
saying :— 
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Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, 
and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and 
took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? 
Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and 
came unto thee? 

And the King shall answer and say unto 
them,— 

Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.— 
Matt. xxv. 34-40. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife, 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor 

their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan— 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows 
ahead, 
And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the long 
afternoon, 
And stretches away to the night. 
And still I rejoice when the travellers re- 
joice 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 
Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, 
they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


In Appreciation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I want to tell you how much I have ap- 
preciated the “Summer Readings in the 
Home,” which have appeared in the 
T have regularly used 
a “Day Book” for readings at the break- 
fast-table, but find the Register readings 
better than anything I have previously 
used. It is my hope that they will be con- 
tinued as a regular feature of the Register. 

You will be glad to have me say that I 
am finding the Register more and more in- 
teresting. 


Howarp CHariés GALE. 
Norwetu, Mass. 


Margaret Cary Pratt. 


The sudden and much lamented death of 
Mrs. Margaret Cary Pratt, wife of Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt, on August 27, will bring 
a keen pang of grief to a wide circle of 
friends scattered through the communities 
where her strong and beautiful personality 
made her the much-beloved co-worker with 
her husband, who is now on a leave of 
absence from his church in Richmond, Va., 
and serving in Red Cross work in Liver- 
pool, caring for our sick and wounded men. 
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Mrs. Pratt was the only child of the late 
Dr. George L. Cary, long the president of 
the Meadville Theological School, and 
much beloved and honored by all who 
studied under him, and in whose home 
they always found an atmosphere of devo- 
tion to standards of living which caused a 
very noble and inspiring influence. One 
who knew Margaret in her young girlhood, 
so carefully and lovingly guided, was not 
surprised, after many intervening years, to 
find her possessed of a great wealth of 


those social and spiritual qualities that made | 


her influence for good so marked wherever 
her lot was cast. Her quick sympathy, 
natural frankness, and winsome response 
to the sorrows and joys of others in every 
walk in life, made her a centre of service- 
ableness—beloved, honored, admired,— 


“The sweet presence of a good diffused,” 


full of grace and truth. 

’ For some months not in firm health, she 
consented with courage to her husband’s 
desire to respond to the call for Red Cross 
workers which took him to England. To 
assist him in the performance of his duties 
she refused to have him notified of the 
necessity of surgical treatment till the 
morning before it was to be undergone, in 
the confident hope that after a few hours 
another message would follow telling him 
all would be well. Instead of what she 
hoped, with her two children and others 
by her bedside, she sped away out of our 
sight. Funeral services were held at the 
home of her husband’s mother in Deer- 
field, Mass., on August 29, and her body 
was laid to rest on the green hill overlook- 
ing the fair westward vale of homes, beside 
the ashes of her two little ones. So a word 
of God once clothed with flesh, having 
been translated into eternal life, giveth its 


INVALID CHILD. 


A retired woman physician would give motherly care and 
professional oversight to a delicate or crippled child. 
Pleasant sunny house, sleeping-porches, modern con- 
veniences, within twelve miles of Boston. Address S. C. Ee, 

care Christian Register. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for limited number of guests. Modern 
house pleasantly situated on state road, 14 mile from 
stores; fine scenery; $14-$18. ArTHur H. FURBER, 
North Conway, N.H. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in lies form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. 
The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAM 
VICE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie 
ripe Caroline "Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 

L. Pickman, a » Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum 
” Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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old habitation to the verdure of the hills, 
even as it had been a life-quickener to 
companions by the way. Cea LR 


Chroughout the Church. 


Announcement. 


In the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Mass., Sunday, September 
15, Rev. Sydney B. Snow will preach at 
10.45 A.M. 


Parish News Letters. 


Needs Caused by Violent Storm. 


Swansporo, N.C.—Carolina Industrial 
School, Rev. John L. Robinson: On August 
24 this portion of the coast of North Caro- 
lina was swept by the most severe storm 
since 1879. The hurricane lasted from two 
o’clock Saturday afternoon until three 
o’clock Sunday morning and did great dam- 
age to shipping, buildings, and crops. At 
Swansboro only two wharves are left along 
the waterfront, and many boats were 
dashed to pieces by wind and waves. The 
Unitarian church was damaged, and the 
chimneys of the Emmerton School and 
Salem Cottage—property of the Carolina 
Industrial School—were blown down. At 
Mr. Robinson’s camp, across the White 
Oak River, one building was unroofed, 
fences were blown down, his wharf was 
destroyed, and his fine new motor-boat 
badly damaged, if it does not prove to be 
a complete wreck. Mr. Robinson says that 
his people suffered greatly from the storm 
and from the loss of the crops, particularly 
corn and cotton. “Never,” he says, “were 
clothes, boots, or shoes for men, women, 
and children, more needed than now.” 
Cannot some of the Alliance branches send 
aid to Mr. Robinson? He will wisely dis- 
tribute any articles sent to him, either by 
parcel-post, addressing Rev. John L. Robin- 
son, Swansboro, N.C., or by freight 
addressed to Capt. John Hill, Morehead 
City, N.C., for Rev. J. L. Robinson, Swans- 
boro, N.C. Aid toward the repair of the 
school-buildings should be sent to the 
treasurer of the Carolina Industrial School, 
Mr. J. R. Abbott, P. O. Drawer 2, Boston, 
Mass. 


Personals. 


Rev. Alson H. Robinson is representing 
the army and navy departments in train- 
ing-camp activities at Galveston, Tex. Mrs. 
Robinson, with her daughter, left for Gal- 
veston, last Thursday. 


Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., will de- 
liver a course of thirty lectures this winter 
on “Ten Great Religions, a Comparative 
Study,” at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., on Saturday mornings, begin- 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


‘of the 
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ning September 28. This series of lectures 
will set forth the methods and leading re- 
sults of the comparative study of the great 
religions of the world. This new science 
views them not as isolated systems, but as 
connected with one another and forming 
parts of one whole. 


Rev. Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy, minister 
First Parish in Waltham, has 
returned from six months of general war 
work in Great Britain. He preached and 
lectured for soldiers in the Y. M. C. A. 
huts and for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
He also gathered official information con- 
cerning arsenals, hospitals, and German 
prisoners under the direction of the British 
Foreign Office. His son, Fairchilds 
MacCarthy, was in France, in the Field 
Ambulance Service, till he was taken to 
the hospital for appendicitis. The son is 
recovering his health in England. Dr. 
MacCarthy resumed his work in Waltham, 
Sunday, September 8. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
Already. “ACKIOW lode Oils cio. pic eoneyawicie sia,e o.e.9 $1,064.40 
Aug. 2. Herambachandra Maitra, Calcutta 
ats awed). acta ys (ote cae Wee x 3.93 
5. Society in Franklin, N.H......... 3.00 
16. Society in Stoneham, Mass........ 8.73 
26. Associate Members Matera, CaN etovege erie 14.00 
26. First Parish in Brookline, Mass.... 10.00 
31. Society in Petersham, Mass........ 32.25 
31. Society in Petersham, Mass., to 
create a life membership........ 50.00 
$1,185.71 


Henry M. WitiiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 


and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Waterman, Vice-President 


S. Waterman, Jr. 
Cable Address, ‘Undertaker, Boston” 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
1 rothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open dally from ¢ to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, September1s. Church service at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Union service with First’ and 
Second Churches of Boston at 10.30 A.M. Rev. Samuel A. 
Fliot, D.D., will preach. All seats free. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Union summer services in King’s Chapel, Sunday 
poring, at 10.30. This church reopens on Sunday, Octo- 

er 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
Le Maxwell, minister. Union summer services in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30 A.M. Church reopens September 29. 
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Pleasantrics. 


The Draft Examiner: “What branch of 
the service do you prefer?” The Raw 
One: “Er-er—have you any use for a man 
on roller skates?”’—Judge. 


She (considering vacation): “I wonder 
who started this fad of going to the moun- 
tains, anyway?” He: “Mohammed, I be- 
lieve.”—Boston Transcript. 


Incidentally, “Die Wacht am Rhein’ 
would better keep its eyes open. It may 
have some work cut out for it in the not 
too far distant future—Chicago Evening 
Post. 


“T see ye have a new hired man, Ezry. 
How is he doing?” “Resting considerable 
easier than the other one did, thank ye!” a 
trifle grimly replied honest Farmer Horn- 
beak.— Kansas City Star. 


“Say, wait a minute! I’m beginning to 
feel terribly groggy,” said the aviator’s 
guest in the air. “Oh, that’s all right, my 
boy! Just three more loops, a tail-spin, and 
a spiral swoop and we're all through!’”—La 
Baionnette. 


A fleet of fishing-boats was coming into 
harbor, and with them a yacht named 
Psyche. An old salt stood on the wharf. 
As he saw Miss Psyche he removed his pipe 
and muttered, “Wall, ef that ain’t the most 
outlandish way to spell feesh I ever seen!” 


Shortly after the reconstruction period 
began, an old Southern planter met one of 
his negroes whom he had not seen since 
the latter’s liberation. “Well, well,’ said 
the planter; “what are you doing now, 
Uncle Josh?” “I’se a-preachin’ ob de 
Gospel.” “What! You preaching?” “Yas- 
sah, marster, I’se a-preachin’.” “Well, well! 
do you use notes?” “Nossuh. At de fust 
I use notes, but now I de-mands de cash.” 


‘The hobo knocked at the back door, and 
the woman of the house appeared. “Lady, 
I was at the front—’ “Poor man!” she 
interrupted. “Wait till I give you some 
food, and then you shall tell me your story.” 
After she had given him a hearty meal she 
anxiously inquired, “What brave deed did 
you do at the front?” “I knocked,’ he 
replied, meekly, “but couldn’t make nobody 
hear, so I came around to the back.”— 
Harper’s. 


A very estimable widow in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, is the mother of a son who 
has given her much trouble. “I am afraid,” 
said a friend one day, “that you are not firm 
enough with him.” “On the contrary,” said 
the mother, “I sometimes fear that I am 
much too harsh.” “Indeed!” “Oh, I don’t 
mean to say,” the fond mother hastened to 
explain, “that I have really taken any sum- 
mary action; but I have talked to him a 
great deal.” “And what have you said?” 
“Why, I have said, ‘Richard! Richard!’ 
and other severe things.”—Lippincott’s. 


Among recent “howlers” sent to the Lon- 
don Spectator are the following: An ex- 
amination. Subject: Elementary dynamics. 
Question: “Explain how it is that a ship 
can sail against the wind.” Answer: “Ac- 
tion and reaction are equal and opposite. 
Therefore, if the wind blows one way, the 
ship will sail the other.” Another exami- 
nation, in history: “What was it that the 
Conqueror introduced into England?” <A 
boy replied, “The solar system”! A school- 
fellow translated Cave canem, “Beware! I 
may sing.” An eleven-year-old girl is re- 
sponsible for the following: Q. “What is 
a veterinary surgeon?” A. “A doctor for 
old soldiers.” 


The Christian Register 


. Important. 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(z) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 


occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
= Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates, 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. 

“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. ¢ book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. , 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very a ee volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut prything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. ery, report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 


come under our control.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 
Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ay", ASH BARREL 
TSS TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
. ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON EACH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS, 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 
SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrtrepHone, BEacH 628 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL | 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 


promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges . 


Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sourawortu, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


INVALID OCCUPATION 
Teacher of wide experience will instruct nurses 
Will also visit 
private patients. Address L. B. W., Box 55, 
Brookline, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL”’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. ‘ 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 


tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other — 


churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. ; 


272 Congress St., Boston > 


